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NORWAY’S POSTWAR HOUSING 
by Marie Rayness Wilson 
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MACARONI, TOMATO, 


BEEF BACON 
Hearty, flavorful dish— ~ — SPLIT PEAS WITH HAM 


combining meat, milk, An old favorite, translated into 


= AND NOODLES a delightful dish for tots with 


brightened with the won- teeth. Pe h ff ood 
derful flavors of tomatoes WITH VEGETABLES 


Happy combination of lean proteins. Carrots and potatoes 
ee beef, tender egg noodles add further flavor interest. 
and carrots for a good 
balance of meat proteins 
and carbohydrates. Tasty, 
“nourishing: way to please, 
a 


EGG YOLKS & HAM 


now specially combined for Some delightful specialties—notable for nourishment and winning com- 


small fry. Rich in complete binations of a variety of flavors—all with a tender, evenly minced texture 

proteins, and an excellent tots with teeth can manage easily. Gerber offers three new Junior Vegetable 

source of vitamin A and and Meat Combinations—plus Junior Egg Yolks and Ham. Gerber con- 

iron. Also Strained for tinues to add new varieties, not only to increase the nutritive values of 

xeenger bebies. baby’s menus, but to keep toddler mealtimes interesting — and build 
future good eating habits. 


business! 


Free Teaching Aids! For Gerber's Os 


Teacher's Manual and Students’ Leaflet, 

write to Gerber Baby Foods, Dept. 2510-6, yor 7 

Fremont, Michigan. State number of BABY 
copies of Students’ Leaflet desired. a = = « FOODS 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 
4 CEREALS + OVER 70 STRAINED AND JUNIOR FOODS, 
INCLUDING MEATS 
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This month’s teaching tip from Kay Kellogg 


How to make your baking project 
a Bran Muffin Jam-boree 


Start with this simple recipe demonstration 


Combine % cup milk and 1 cup Kellogg’s All-Bran. 
Let stand until most of moisture is taken up. 


al | 
Sift together, 1 cup flour, 24% teaspoons baking 
powder, 4 teaspoon salt and 4 cup sugar. 


L 
Fill well greased cups of muffin pan two-thirds full 
of bran muffin batter. 


Clip this page for your file. 
For your FREE copy of Kay 
Kellogg's Golden Anniversary 
Recipes, and, of the Grains Are 
Great Foods, just write Kay 
Kellogg, Kellogg Co., Dept. 
JHE 1056, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Add egg and then 4% cup soft shortening. Be very 
sure to beat the mixture well. 


Combine ingredients and stir only until dry ingredi- 
ents are moistened. 


Bake muffins in pre-heated oven (400° F.) about 30 
minutes. Remove and serve with jam and butter. 


Everyone in your lab can prepare a different kind of bran muffin 
if you explain several recipe variations. Then, at the end of the 
lab, have the class serve the muffins with jam and vote for the 
best tasting batch. Your students will have a winning Bran 
Muffin Jam-boree recipe for their notebooks. 


OF BATTLE CREEK 
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We call these muffins Ruffins — 
because they’re made with Ralston, 
the versatile, whole wheat cereal. 
Your students will enjoy making 
hearty, whole wheat Ruffins with 
Instant Ralston, or Regular Ralston. 


__ Ralston Purina Company, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Cakes are for parties! 
SQUARE LAYER CAKE. Prepare 
cake batter as directed above. 
Only this time pour batter 
into two 9" square pans. 
Frost with Creamy Orange 
Frosting. Decorate with 
toasted Coconut. 


Cakes are for “show”! 
TuBe CAKE. Prepare cake bat- 
ter as directed above. Pour 
into 10" x 4" tube pan which 
has been lined with plain 
paper or greased and floured. 
Bake at 350°F. about | hour. 
Frost with a fluffy type icing. 
Top with cherries. 


CRISCO CAKES 
ARE HIGHER 


. .« higher, lighter, fluffier 
than any other type of 
shortening can give you! 
Because pure, all-vegetabie 
Crisco has a baking discov- 
ery that helps hold air in 
batter. A Crisco cake is 
moister, fresher-keeping. 
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Cakes are dreamy desserts! 


BOSTON CREAM Prepare 
cake batter as directed above. 
Then spread chocolate or 
vanilla packaged pie filling 
between layers. Dust top with 
confectioners’ sugar. 


BASIC RECIPE 


QUICK METHOD YELLOW CAKE 


2% cups sifted cake flour 
1% cups sugar- 
1 teaspoon salt 
3% teaspoons 


double-acting baking powder 


*%% cup Crisco 
% cup milk 
3 eggs cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cakes are tea-riffic! 
cupcakes. Prepare cake batter 
as directed above. Lightly 
rub with Crisco 244" cu 
cake pans. Fill half full with 
batter. Bake at 375°F. for 15 
to 20 minutes. Cool and frost 
with Creamy Frosting. Makes 
24 dozen. Tops may be dec- 
orated with chopped nuts, 
candied fruit orcolored sugar. 


Cakes are for picnics! 
CAKE squares. Prepare cake 
batter as directed above. Pour 
into 13" x 9" x 2" pan which 
has been rubbed with Crisco 
and floured. Bake at 350°F. 
for 35-40 minutes. Frost in 
pan with Chocolate Frosting. 
Cut into squares and top each 
piece with a pecan half. Makes 
2 dozen squares. 


October 1956 


BASIC METHOD 


Combine flour, sugar, salt and 
baking powder in mixing bowl. 
Add Crisco and first milk called 
for in recipe. Beat vigorously 
by hand or electric mixer, (me- 
dium speed) for 2 mins. Add 
eggs, additional milk, vanilla. 
Beat for 2 mins. Pour into two 
9"x 144"round layer pans, lined 
with plain paper or greased, 
floured. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350°F.) about 40 mins. 


Cakes are beau catchers! 
RING CAKE. Prepare cake bat- 
ter as directed above. Pour 
into 9" ring mold at least 
3144" deep. Or fill ring mold 
Y, full and bake remaining 
batter in cupcake pans. Bake 
at 350°F. about 50 minutes. 
Frost with Creamy Frosting, 
decorate with candy hearts. 


dang 


Your students can follow 
the icing suggestions given 
above or make their own 
favorites. For any icing is 
delicious on a Crisco cake! 
Aspecial Criscoad on icings 
is coming soon—so watch 
for it! 
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MEATIEST JUICIEST=- TENDEREST 


AND RICHEST IN PROTEIN, Too! 


made with /nstant PET 
nonfat dry milk 


More of the flavorful meat juice stays in—to make hamburgers meat- 
ier, juicier, tenderer than ever—with Instant PET Nonfat Dry Milk 
and this easy recipe. 

Instant PET, in dry form, absorbs the rich juices, keeps them in the 
meat and not in wasted drippings. At the same time, it adds all the 
high-quality protein of 2% cups of milk, for less than half the cost 
of bottled milk. 


Used in dry form, as in this recipe, or reconstituted to make liquid 
nonfat milk, Instant PET guarantees superior results. Famous coast 
to coast for its fresh-milk flavor, it is first choice of those who want 
a truly fresh-tasting, truly instant-mixing nonfat milk. Yet it costs 
only about 8¢ a quart. 


DIRECTIONS INGREDIENTS 
1. Brown slowly in a skillet 1 pound ground lean Beef 
% cup finely cut Onion 
2. Stir with a fork now and then to break up 
meat. 
3. Meanwhile, mix inasmall bowl ... . Instant PET NONFAT 
DRY MILK 


1 teaspoon Salt 

Y teaspoon Pepper 

\% teaspoon Chili Powder 

Y% teaspoon dry Mustard 

4. Stir in half of 8-ounce can Tomato Sauce 

5. Add rest of sauce and mix well. 

6. Spgse off any fat left on meat mixture in skillet. Add tomato mixture and mix 
wen. 

7. Heat until steaming hot. Spoon into 8 split sandwich buns. Serve hot, 2 to a serving. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. «© PET MILK COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Educationally Correct 
in All Areas of Homemaking 


Room “Sewing Tables Teach Good Practices...” 


Homemaking Department 


Copies of the Sheldon Home- 
making Furniture Catalog are 
still available. If you have not 
received this helpful informative 
guide to planning an Education- 
ally Correct homemaking de- 
partment, write today. 


While it is true a person can sew at any table, an area of a 
classroom which is frequently used for teaching clothing 
should be furnished with tables designed for the purpose. 
Dining tables are usually too high, too narrow, and easily 
marred. Furthermore they do not provide storage at the 
pupil station. Consequently, the work surface is cluttered 
and unsightly. One of the managerial skills teenagers need 
to learn by practice is that of keeping work areas clear. 
Suitable equipment such as tote trays makes it easy to teach 
pupils to keep their work in the right place at the right time. 
New clothing laboratories are now being set up in bay units 
similar to those used in food laboratories. They offer all the 
advantages of a self-contained unit. They provide for tote 
tray and transient storage, pressing facilities, sewing ma- 
chines, and tables within the area used by the family group 
of four. The bay unit provides one more way to incorporate 
good management of time and energy in the learning expe- 
rience.” — Page 7, “Storage For Effective Teaching of Home- 
making,” Published 1956 by Department of Home Economics, 
National Education Association. 


E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO., MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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FREE TO TEACHERS 


3 new full-color food films! 


16-mm. sound motion pictures, each five minutes In length, presented in one continuous reel. 
Total showing time: Fifteen minutes for the entire unit. 


Symphony of Salads 


This film outlines the art of salad mak- 


ing, and provides an excellent basis 


for a lesson on the importance of 
fruits, leafy greens and dairy products 
in a balanced diet. 


Desserts on Parade 


Dessert — crowning glory of a meal — 


is the subject of this colorful film, 
which points up the role of starches 


and sugars in a well-balanced diet. 


Around the Clock 
with the 


Versatile Banana 


A film which makes an excellent pre- 
liminary to a discussion of the rela- 
tion of properly planned diets to body 
functions and physical activity. Shows 


a variety of dishes, several being pre- 


pared before the camera. 


For detailed information on above films and instructions for procuring them, write 
for illustrated teachers manual, “What We Eat We Are.” 


Other Teaching Aids Also Available Free of Charge 
Wall Chart —- full color — pictorial outline of composition of Bananas — Recipes for Institutional Service and Menus — 


banana plus ripeness story. illustrated booklet of large-quantity bonana recipes and menus. 
Answers to Questions Frequently Asked About Bonanes — Chiquita Banana’s Recipe Book — favorite fomily recipes for 
information booklet on the growth, nutritional value and use of round-the-clock bonona cookery 


bonanas. Dietary Uses of the Banana in Health and Disease : S/ 
Write to: United Fruit Company, Home Economics Dept., Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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DEODORIZES 
SWEETENS 
CLEANS 


BAKIN G SODA also Helping homemakers to understand 
that the same pure Arm & Hammer 
Brand or Cow Brand Bicarbonate 
of Soda which they use for cooking 
is excellent for cleaning the containers in which foods are cooked, is help 
indeed. For both do sweeten and deodorize food containers as they clean; 
both emulsify oil and grease; both leave no residue and are scratchproof. 
Both have a place on the homemaker’s dishwashing supply shelf just as 


.@ Serves as an excellent much as on the pantry supply shelf. Both are untouched by humun hands 
dentifrice. 

@ Provides a good in composition and texture. 
home remedy for 
first aid. 


e Supplies carbon dioxide for 
food preparation. 


@ Emulsifies grease in household 
cleaning. 


e@ Extinguishes small grease 
fires. 


- during the entire process of manufacture and packaging. Both are uniform 


Your Household Treasure 


Send for FREE TEACHING AIDS... 
Student Folders on Cookies and Cakes. 


Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 
SHOULD TAUGHT 


USE CONSUMER 
CREDIT WISELY 


Young families with children are largely responsible 
for the growth of consumer credit in our economy. 
It is this same consumer credit that is one of the reasons 
for the high standard of living we are all enjoying. 

Since the high school and college students of today 
will become the family heads of tomorrow, it is essen- 
tial that they be made familiar with the various forms 
of credit and how to make sensible use of them. 
Charge accounts, time payments and cash loans will 
soon be important economic tools that can, when 
used properly, make their lives richer and happier. 

You can bring such information to your students 
in an interesting, completely objective way by using 
the filmstrip lecture, “How to Use Consumer Credit 
Wisely.” Produced by the Consumer Education De- 
partment of Household Finance Corporation, it is 
objective and functional. Available on free loan for 
one week. You pay only return postage. 

A booklet that will be helpful to you in any dis- 
cussion of credit is, “Consumer Credit Facts For You” 
published by Western Reserve University. 

To get a free copy of the booklet or a print of the 
filmstrip, just check the coupon below. Do it today. 


This material is made available to 
teachers as a part of this company’s 
broad program to provide expert 
financial advice to American families. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Consumer Education Department No. JH-10-56 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


TC] Please send me the filmstrip, “How to Use Con- 
sumer Credit Wisely.” Preferred date 
Alternate date__... 


C] Please send me a free copy of “Consumer Credit 
Facts for You.” 


NAME 


ciry. 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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@ New evidence on the “tranquilizing drugs” 
has led the Food and Drug Administration to rec- 
ommend reduction of the dosages recommended 
to physicians in the labeling of these drugs and to 
urge drug manufacturers to distinguish different 
strengths of products containing reserpine and 
Rauwolfia serpentina by different colored labels 
as an added safeguard in handling products of dif- 
ferent strengths. 

The FDA suggestions were stated in a letter to 
all pharmaceutical manufacturers holding new-drug 
applications for products containing the two drugs 
and were released to the medical press for relay 
to practicing physicians. 

The letter states that 


As the drug has been used more extensively it has become 
increasingly apparent that reserpine is not the innocuous 
substance it was first thought to be, that there are contra- 
indications, and that the safe level for long term outpatient 
maintenance is lower than the originally recommended dos- 


age schedule. 


®@ Social Security Benefits at age 62 for work- 
ing women and wives and widows of insured 
workers were approved by the Congress shortly 
before it adjourned in July. Congress also voted 
that disabled workers might collect social security 
benefits at age 50 instead of at age 65. Working 
women will be able to get 80 per cent of the social 
security benefits that they would get at 65 if they 
start collecting at age 62; wives, 75 per cent; and 
widows, the full amount. Workers permanently 
disabled physically or mentally can collect their full 
benefits at age 50. Changes in the Social Security 
Law also provide for an increase from 2 to 2% per 
cent of both the employer’s and the employee's tax 
and an increase from 3 to 3% per cent for self-em- 


ployed persons. 


@ The President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School has invited five educators 
to conduct “workshops” in five regions of the coun- 
try to prepare for regional conferences to be held 
next spring. 

Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the Commit- 


tee, pointed out that these workshops can ensure 
that the regional conferences focus on the needs 
of each region. 

The Committee itself, appointed last April by 
the President, is to develop proposals, “through 
studies and conferences,” for bettering opportuni- 
ties for post-high-school education. Subcommittees 
met during the summer and are expected to report 
to the whole Committee on October 5 in Wash- 
ington. 


@ The Health Amendments Act of 1956 author- 
izes the Public Health Service to establish a pro- 
gram of traineeships for graduates or specialized 
public health training for professional public health 
personnel, including nutritionists and health edu- 
cators, whose professional skills are required in 
modern health practice. Congress appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the present fiscal year, and some 250 
traineeships were available for the year. 

A letter to AHEA about the program states that 

The program is designed to supplement, not replace, train- 
ing activities currently being supported by state and 
local health agencies. Priority will be given to individuals 
who are newly entering public health work or who have been 
employed for only a year or two. With respect to the training 
of nutritionists, under this program only graduate training 
in public health nutrition will be provided—not basic pro- 
fessional preparation in nutrition. 

Applications for each year’s traineeships should 
be made by April 1 for study beginning in the fall. 
Forms may be obtained from any of the regional 
offices of the Public Health Service or from the 
Chief, Division of General Health Services, Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


@ The Library Services Bill—one of the pieces 
of legislation supported by AHEA last spring—was 
passed by the Congress. The Act is designed to 
bring books to rural and small communities and 
carries an authorization for $7,500,000 a year, 
though Congress gave only $2,050,000 for the com- 
ing year, enough to get the plan under way. The 
measure was under consideration for the past ten 
years. 


@ Legislation defeated in the final days of the 
last session of Congress included the School Con- 
struction Bill—an issue that will doubtless concern 
Congress again at its next session. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Forty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 25 to 28, 1957 
Headquarters: Kiel Auditorium 
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The Family—Keystone of Mental Health 


T the International Congress on Mental 

Health in London in 1948 it was proposed 
that we undertake a positive program to foster 
mental health, not merely to reduce or prevent 
mental illness, but as an affirmative effort to de- 
velop and maintain healthy personalities, as the 
White House Conference on Children in 1950 
strongly emphasized. 

This goal of mental health, as distinguished 
from other, earlier programs of preventive psy- 
chiatry, presents both an appealing prospect and 
also some very perplexing problems. To promote 
or try to develop healthy personalities and to 
maintain mentally healthy ways of living cannot 
be approached in terms of any limited objective 
or circumscribed situation. We must begin to 
think in larger terms, of a goal to be sought in 
and through every aspect and phase of our living— 
homes, schools, health services, welfare and recre- 
ational activities, religious teachings, business and 
industrial organizations, professional practices of 
every kind, governmental operations. 

Mental health as thus envisaged becomes a way 
of living which we can hope to attain only in so 
far as we will look critically at what we believe, 
do, and fail to do, in all our varied activities, and 
recognize the urgent need to revise and replace 
many of these beliefs and practices and relations 
with others more appropriate and more congruous 
with the goal of healthy personality develop- 
ment. 

Today, we may look at the home and family 
living as the keystone of mental health or, to phrase 
it more dynamically, as the primary agency for 
developing healthy personalities and maintaining 
mental health of adults. 

Let us start by recognizing the unique role and 
functions of the family in the areas of health care, 
physical health, and mental health (so far as we 
can truly separate them ). 

If there is to be any health care, as distinguished 
from preventive medicine and diagnosis and treat- 
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Lawrence K. Frank 


Dr. Frank is an author and lecturer in the de- 
partment of planning at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. This article is taken from his 
address at the 1956 Convocation of the College 
of Home Economics at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia. The convocation, held 
during Mental Health Week, took as its theme 
“Human Relations in the Family and Education.” 


ment of illness, we cannot expect physicians and 
nurses to provide such health care. Their knowl- 
edge and their advice and guidance are essential, 
but the actual operations of health care take place 
in the home and through the operations of home- 
making. The basic tasks of health care involve the 
following: 
1. Provision of adequate nutrition, which means 
marketing, selection, and buying of the right 
kind and variety of foods, storing, preparing, 
cooking, and serving them so they will be eaten. 
Nutrition is basic to vigorous healthy function, 
resistance to disease and well-being. 

. Maintenance of a clean, sanitary living space, 
with protection against infections, contamination, 
and dirt. This involves housecleaning, launder- 
ing, dishwashing, and all the related activities for 
an orderly, clean place to live, eat, sleep, and 
for personal grooming and cleanliness. 

3. Care of minor ills and upsets, provision for rest 
and recuperation, for relaxation and privacy, for 
hospitality, for trips, vacations, entertainment— 
all the varied ways individuals keep up their 
morale and strength. 

These you recognize as the familiar homely tasks 
and chores of housekeeping and homemaking which 
are basic for health care, not only for children but 
for adults. As noted earlier, these tasks or services 
will not be performed by physicians or nurses but 
must be provided in the home of the family, chiefly 
by the wife-mother, with increasing participation 
by husband-father nowadays. 

As these home functions and activities are guided 


to 
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by the increasing understanding of nutrition, aided 
by the new devices and machines, in homes better 
designed and equipped for these activities, we may 
make great advances in health care. When we re- 
call how the rate of infant mortality and of child- 
hood illness has been so dramatically reduced, we 
should recognize that these advances are due not 
solely to medical progress and improved public 
health but also to the mothers who have provided 
better care and feeding of infants and wiser pro- 
tection of children in the home. These great gains 
in health are largely a family achievement. 

Moreover, the amazing prolongation of life, with 
the additional years now being enjoyed by people, 
is also due in large measure to the improved form 
of functioning and homemaking, with, of course, 
full credit to physicians, nurses, clinics and hos- 
pitals, and the remarkable new drugs and treat- 
ments. Here we should remember that the babies 
born today will live longer than any previous 
generation in the history of the world and will need 
all the strength, vitality, and resources we can give 
them for these added years of life. 


The Tasks of Mental Health 


Now let us look at the tasks of mental health, 
the development of healthy personality, and main- 
tenance of mental health in adults. Here again 
we see that we cannot expect psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, or other professional 
workers to provide what is now recognized as 
essential, namely, 
1, Patient, understanding, affectionate care, feed- 

ing, bathing, reassurance, and protection of in- 

fants—mothering not smothering 

2. Sympathetic inculcation of the basic patterns of 
physiological functioning, eating, eliminating, 
sleeping, and emotional reactions so that the 
young child can learn these without undue stress, 
strain, and emotional disturbances or chronic 
feelings of anxiety or resentment 

3. Indoctrination of the child with the various be- 
liefs and assumptions, the recognition and re- 
sponse to our symbolic cultural world so that he 
will learn to live in that world, use language, 
and share our way of living, including all the 
don’t’s and do’s which often become the focus 
of conflict 

4. Building up of the child’s self-confidence, re- 
newal of his courage so that he can meet his 
successive life tasks adequately and find fulfill- 
ment of his needs and aspirations 

5. Provision in the home of a way of family living 
which sustains the morale of adolescents and 
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adults, helping them to find their fulfillments in 

and through intimate interpersonal relations 

You will see that the basic tasks of mental health 
are in the home, in family living, where, if we are 
to have a positive affirmative approach, we must 
provide these essentials, but we should be clear 
what we mean by a healthy personality. 

It does not mean a “perfect” person who has 
no problems and is never disturbed by any emo- 
tions. It is not a person who is “well adjusted,” as 
we often say, meaning someone who accepts what- 
ever exists and has no dislikes or criticisms of our 
contemporary society. The conception of a healthy 
personality, as we may state it today, is a person 
who recognizes and faces the life tasks and prob- 
lems which confront every member of our society, 
every individual living in our symbolic, cultural 
world. A healthy personality copes with these life 
tasks with self-confidence, courage, and ability to 
conduct his interpersonal relations with generosity 
and respect for others, who responds with feelings 
that are appropriate to his stage of development, 
who carries into the future a minimum of “unfin- 
ished business” from adolescence and childhood. 

This ideal or goal of healthy personality develop- 
ment is far from being attained today. Indeed, the 
cumulative evidence from clinics, hospitals, courts, 
jails, institutions, schools and colleges, and various 
social agencies indicates that family living often 
operates to produce a variety of unhappy, warped, 
stunted, distorted personalities. It seems clear that 
the family gives rise to many “problem” and dis- 
turbed children and adolescents, delinquents, and 
criminals, alcoholics, drug addicts, sex offenders, 
hobos and vagrants, neurotics of various kinds, and 
the large number of dispirited, aimless persons or 
antisocial personalities who spend their lives in 
blocking what others want to do. 

The histories of these persons show again and 
again how they were neglected or maltreated, 
denied love and affection, or were overprotected 
and overindulged, sometimes brutally punished, 
often unnecessarily frustrated and deprived, robbed 
of any self-respect, repeatedly discouraged and 
provoked to emotional outbursts. It is not to be 
denied that the family can be, and often is, the 
major source of human defeat and of many men- 
tally ill personalities. How often we see children 
or adolescents who are aimless, unable to concen- 
trate, unable to persist in any activity, who have 
been robbed of their zest for living, who have been 
so continuously interfered with that they have 
given up trying. 

This may sound very depressing and cast doubt 
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upon the conception of the family as the keystone 
of mental health. But if you will reflect upon 
this, you will realize that it is because the family 
is so crucial in personality development that it 
can be, and so often is, destructive. Moreover, 
we know that in many of these cases, the parents 
did not seek maliciously and intentionally to ruin 
their children. Indeed, they tried to do the best 
they could for their child and are often horrified 
and crushed by the outcome. Of course, there are 
unfortunately too many unstable, immature, neu- 
rotic, even psychotic, parents who inflict their dis- 
torted beliefs and emotional conflicts upon their 
child. 


One Approach 


There is, however, one approach to this family 
situation which offers some understanding of what 
happens to children and youth that is not con- 
ducive to healthy personality development. For 
generations we have believed that the child is 
innately wicked and sinful or fallen from grace, 
prone to evil. With such a conception of human 
nature, we have treated the child as a potential 
enemy of society who must be sternly, often 
cruelly, punished for every childish impulse, every 
failure to obey. We have believed it was desirable, 
indeed necessary, to save the child from his own 
evil nature and sinful practices and to protect 
society by breaking his will, punishing him for his 
own good, rigorously curbing his emotional reac- 
tions. 

Now these practices of child rearing operated 
fairly effectively over the centuries. While indi- 
viduals often were unhappy and often stunted 
emotionally, children reared in this way usually 
became law-abiding, responsible citizens, husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers. Despite their own 
personal feelings and frustrations, men and women 
on the whole did what was expected, obeyed the 
law, and carried on their life careers. Some, of 
course, did rebel, broke the law, acted irre- 
sponsibly, and developed mental disorders; but 
they were considered as exceptional, victims of 
misfortune, or recipients of deserved punishment 
for their wickedness. 

It is, I believe, important to remember that 
children and youth reared in these ways grew up 
into a society where everyone else had had much 
the same experiences, accepted these traditional 
beliefs about evil human nature and the necessity 
for punishment, and they found in their society 
well-established sources of reassurance and strength 
to carry their heavy burdens, rituals, and cere- 
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monies for release of their strong feelings of guilt, 
of anxiety, and of accumulated resentment. 

Now today, despite some changes among a 
limited group of parents, we are continuing to rear 
children according to these traditional beliefs and 
practices. We continue to load them with guilt 
and anxiety; we fill them with resentful hostility, 
give them an image of the self as bad and un- 
lovable; but they no longer find a world in which 
these beliefs and practices are generally held and 
accepted, nor do they find today the traditional 
sources of reassurance, the rituals for release of 
guilt, anxiety, and hostility as effective as they once 
were. 

In brief, we might say we are rearing and edu- 
cating children for a world that no longer exists, 
and where they are compelled to carry these heavy 
burdens of chronic feelings alone and unsupported, 
with no socially approved releases or group rituals. 
We are giving children an image of the self as bad, 
but they find little help in living with themselves 
as bad. Perhaps this gives a clue to the many and 
apparently increasing number of troubled children, 
disturbed youth, and rebellious young adults we 
call delinquents who are engaged in various forms 
of self-defeat or anti-social activities. 

The case histories and prolonged studies of 
these unhappy personalities show rather clearly 
what was done to and for them by parents which 
was destructive or at least obstructive to healthy 
personality development. But knowing what not 
to do may not give an adequate answer to the 
question of what we should do. We saw how the 
early interpretation of psychiatric and especially 
psychoanalytic study led to a variety of unantici- 
pated and undesirable outcomes when we naively 
drew conclusions from them; for example, when we 
heard that undue frustration had operated in the 
lives of many neurotics and rebellious children, 
we decided that all parental interference and 
frustrations were bad and we should give the child 
complete freedom. Thus, we created a whole new 
set of disturbances, as in extreme permissiveness. 
We face a more difficult task than swinging to the 
other extreme in child rearing because we must 
develop practices that ure genuinely constructive. 

One approach to this is to look at our con- 
ception of human nature and our traditional 
methods of child rearing as expressive of the best 
knowledge then available which we can and should 
revise in the light of more recently developed 
understanding, newer insights, and professional 
knowledge. Some of these are relevant here and 
should be examined, at least briefly. 
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Newer Insights 


Today we can say with reasonable certainty 
that human nature is neither evil nor good but 
has a variety of potentialities, some of which, as 
shown by different cultures all over the world, 
are selectively recognized, cultivated, rewarded, 
and other potentialities are denied, rejected, or 
vigorously suppressed. What we do to and for 
the infant and child will evoke his potentialities, 
shape, channel, and transform them into whatever 
patterns the group favors and seeks to develop. 

Equally strongly we may say that each child 
is a unique organism, different from every other 
child, with his unique heredity, and with his own 
individual sensitivity and insensitivity, his own 
capacities and deficiencies, his own tempo of 
growth and development, his own idiomatic way 
of relating himself to the world and other per- 
sons. 

Likewise we can say that as the family, especially 
the mother, enculturizes and socializes the child 
with full recognition and respect for his individ- 
uality, it is likely that the child so treated will 
develop as a healthy personality—as healthy as we 
can now expect in this period of disorder and 
conflict, of ever increasingly rapid alteration in all 
our ways of living. 

For many generations we have lived on the 
margin of starvation, save for a favored few. We 
have been exposed to a variety of hazards, threats, 
dangers, living in a precarious world with little 
protection. We have been pressed by the incessant 
toil and burdens of living so that family life has 
been a by-product of housekeeping and work, with 
ever-present worry and insecurity. Today we are 
entering a period of increasing plenty, of increas- 
ing leisure time—shorter hours of work, longer 
week ends and vacations, with more and more 
equipment and devices to free us from the tra- 
ditional burdens. 

What will we do with our lives now that we 
have this time and energy and are no longer as 
convinced as formerly that life here and now was 
of little significance? Could we say that for the 
first time we may devote ourselves to creating de- 
signs for living in which as individual personalities 
we may find fulfillment of our own idiosyncratic 
aspirations and capacities? 

If, as I believe, so much of the damage to children 
and youth arises from our unwillingness or inability 
to recognize and respect the individuality of each 
one, then one fruitful conception of mental health, 
of how to develop healthy personalities, would be 
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to induct the child into our adult world with 
genuine respect for his individuality. This does 
not mean in any way that parents can abdicate 
their responsibilities as parents, let the child grow 
up with no guidance or direction. On the contrary, 
it means that parents would accept the large re- 
sponsibility of providing child care and rearing 
oriented to each child’s unique potentialities, needs, 
capacities, and rate of development. This is what 
we mean by the clinical approach that tries to 
understand each patient as a unique organism- 
personality. 

Parents do not need to study medicine, psy- 
chology, or psychiatry to be good parents and to 
provide this individualized “clinical” approach. 
Rather, we parents can be most constructive by 
learning to think of individuality as something 
precious we can and should cultivate, as opposed 
to the traditional belief that every child must be 
made to be like all other children. Also we should 
recognize that what we seek in our friends, our 
wives and husbands is the continual help we need 
to attain our aspirations to be the kind of person 
we would like to be. 

Instead of emphasizing psychiatry and mental 
hygiene, we may look to our enduring goal values, 
what we have believed in and aspired to over the 
centuries as providing the sanctions and the guides 
to healthy personality. Thus we may say that, if 
we genuinely believe in the worth of the individual 
personality, sincerely accept the primacy of human 
dignity, truly want to love little children, as we 
have been told for generations, we can translate 
these aspirations into child care and rearing in the 
home and into the web of intimate interpersonal 
relations in the family. 

Here the family has unlimited opportunities to 
further mental health in terms of our cherished 
aspirations, aspirations which today need to be 
reaffirmed and reformulated in the face of totali- 
tarian, authoritarian denial of individuality and 
rejection of human dignity. 

The family is the keystone of mental health, the 
primary agency for developing healthy personali- 
ties. How each family, how each mother and father 
accepts this responsibility, learns to think in these 
new ways about children and youth, accepts the 
new insights into personality development and ex- 
pression, is crucial to the future of our society. 
Moreover, this conception of the family as an active 
dynamic process of seeking to attain our aspirations 
through generous, affectionate interpersonal rela- 
tions thus may offer the answer to the ever more 
urgent question of what will we do with our lives. 
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The Place of Religion in Higher Education 


Recs has three strikes against it in 
higher education. In the first place, there 


is a strongly embedded tradition that school and 
religion should be kept apart, and this tradition 
spills over into higher education, even in private 
institutions. Second, religion is, by and large, ex- 
cluded from the academic field both as a teaching 
and research subject, because religion is not con- 
sidered intellectually respectable and, therefore, 
not a subject matter in its own right. Finally reli- 
gion is considered a “private affair” with which an 
institution of higher learning should not concern 
itself, except perhaps in personal counseling or by 
making available certain physical facilities for or- 
ganized religious life of the individual student or 
student groups. There are, of course, exceptions; 
but in general they just prove the rule. 

When I use the word religion, I do not mean 
religion in the abstract, general, sociological, or 
psychological sense of the word, but—dealing with 
the actual situation in the United States—I am 
speaking of religion in the context of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. This includes everything from 
the Synagogue, the Roman and Greek Orthodox 
Church on one side to the Quakers and the so- 
called fundamentalists on the other, and even those 
outriders of the faith who style themselves agnos- 
tics and atheists but who are actually nothing 
but the other side of the Christian medal. I make, 
furthermore, no distinction between the words 
religion and church, because in the common mind 
they are as identical as state and community, and 
for all practical purposes of this article there is no 
difference between separation of State and Church 
and of Community and Religion. 

The position of religion, so defined, is not a good 
one in our colleges and universities. Not good from 
the point of view of a person religiously inclined; 
not good also from the more general point of view 
that religion (including Church) after all plays 
still an important role in our American society. 
Our situation is really an ironical one, symbolized 
by the current three-cent stamp. It shows, as you 
know (or don’t you?), Liberty and the inscription 
“in God we trust”—the one standing for democracy 
and the other for religion. But ask the average 
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student (future leader of the nation according to 
all commencement speeches ) what he knows about 
his government or about religion and you will find 
that his lack of knowledge in the first field is only 
surpassed by his lack of knowledge in religion. 
Not a very sound situation if democracy and reli- 
gion really mean something in the life of the 
nation. 

In some states we already make a course in 
American history and American government com- 
pulsory in the college. Why then deny the student 
the opportunity to learn something about religion 
on a more mature level than that of the usual Sun- 
day school? The argument that it would be uncon- 
stitutional in tax-supported colleges, and “biased” 
in private ones, does not hold water. What is sug- 
gested is not indoctrination with sectarian opinions 
but information and explanation. The desire of 
students for such courses is strong. At Michigan 
State University the courses offered by the depart- 
ment of religion draw more than 10 per cent of 
the student body without any prompting or adver- 
tising by anybody. The courses are clearly labeled 
as “biased” if taught by an academically qualified 
minister for example: Introduction to Religion 
(Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish) or Chris- 
tian Ethics (Roman-Catholic or Protestant); or 
they are regular academic courses in which the 
various points of view are simultaneously explained. 
Many students take courses with a different point 
of view than the one to which they are accus- 
tomed so that one finds Lutherans in the courses 
of the Roman Catholic priest or the rabbi, and vice 
versa. The students are satisfied with the program, 
so is everybody else. It is not suggested that this 
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plan be adopted everywhere, because personal and 
personnel factors vary from place to place, as does 
tradition; but the now almost 10 years of opera- 
tion of the program at Michigan State University 
shows what can be done if it is made clear by word 
and deed that courses in religion are neither in- 
doctrination courses nor snap courses but academi- 
cally sound affairs, taught by academically qualified 
people on a satisfactory intellectual level. 


Religion and the Nation 


That a citizen of a republic which proclaims 
(though scarcely always practices ) its trust in God, 
and a person who belongs to what is rightly termed 
a “church-going Nation” should know more about 
religion than he usually does, if he is to live intel- 
ligently, is not the only reason why religion should 
be treated differently in higher education. Another 
reason is that religion is, in the whole development 
of our civilization, much too important to be over- 
looked or be treated only from the outside (group- 
ing, for example, the Christian Church in a chapter 
dealing with Magic and Superstition). Unfortu- 
nately: the argument against this reinstitution, 
namely that religion is intellectually unfit as subject 
matter, seems to be only too justified if one takes, 
for example, the outpourings of a devotional char- 
acter that emanate from our radio sets. Almost 
100 per cent emotional and sentimental with a 
little reason thrown in just for seasoning, most of 
these programs are as void of intellectual value as 
the daily hit parade. But this, of course, is no 
proof. Whoever will take the trouble to look 
through serious religious books will find a different 
shape of things. Actually, the hostility of the 
academician towards religion is a hangover from 
the days of the Renaissance and the period of the 
Enlightenment. A hundred years after the Refor- 
mation had taken place, a man like the great 
philosopher Descartes, whose thinking still influ- 
ences our mode of thought, did for years not dare 
to publish his philosophical theories under his own 
name for fear that the Church-influenced authori- 
ties might persecute him. Even in the 18th century 
a writer who was too unorthodox might find him- 
self in trouble with the Church (and State), much 
in the same way in which a “leftist” writer gets 
into trouble with Congress in our days. It is from 
this time and memory of the writers of the 17th 
and 18th century and earlier that our intellectuals 
are still crying “wolf” each time somebody tries to 
marshall religious truth against pure rationalistic 
thinking, as if even today the Church could still 
do harm. In other words, in the minds of our 
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intellectuals Freedom of Thought is historically 
and categorically identified with Freedom from 
Theology and Church. Consequently, they will 
often be inclined to deny theology and religion 
re-entry into the academic arena. 


The Scientific Mind and Reality 


There is, however, a more deeply rooted rea- 
son for this attitude of hostility and suspicion, a 
suspicion so strong that even the most convinced 
Christian among the professors is often more than 
reluctant to admit that his religion might influence 
his thought and teaching. The reason is that in our 
days the scientific method has almost achieved the 
status of a religion. Though the really eminent 
scientist has long since realized that the tools of 
his profession are not a key to open all doors that 
lead to the secrets of reality, his less-perceptive 
colleague and the public at large have an almost 
superstitious belief that scientific methods will ulti- 
mately allow us to know all that there is to be 
known and enable us to solve all problems of mat- 
ter and man. The watchword is not so much 
observation as reason and logical thinking. Reason 
certainly has helped us more than anything else 
to build the world in which we live, a world so 
vastly different from that of even only a hundred 
years ago. But while reason has helped us along 
and has solved many a problem, it also has created 
new ones, and most people do not realize the 
dangers and limitations of this wonderful instru- 
ment. 

Reason, as related to the scientific method, is 
analytical. It tends to break down the wholeness 
of reality into pertinent and understandable parts. 
It then becomes more and more interested in these 
parts, their mechanics and functions, and often 
loses sight of the whole object with which it 
started. The scientific mind, in other words, has a 
tendency to think in fragments and to reconstruct 
a new and (logically) perfect whole that has often 
nothing to do with actual reality. The final step 
then leads to one of two or both of the following 
consequences: either to proclaim that what we 
have has to be changed to correspond to the theo- 
retical ideal, or that only that really exists or is 
meaningful that can be subjected to the scientific 
method. But is this really the end of the road? 

I suggest that the answer is no. While the area 
of reality that can be measured and observed under 
measurable conditions is much larger than most 
conventional scientists of all branches would be 
willing to concede, the scientific method and its 
view of reality and its usefulness is nevertheless 
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limited if we consider all of reality, both visible 
and invisible. These limits are even more narrow 
when it comes to offering solutions of problems 
with the help of the scientific method, especially 
purely human problems. Why this qualification of 
the usefulness of the scientific method? Because 
that which is of the realm of the spirit is not meas- 
urable in its essence and therefore cannot be 
understood with the conventional scientific method 
(the mechanics of the spiritual, often, yes; the 
essence, not). One can, for example, perhaps de- 
scribe and analyze certain aspects of the phenom- 
enon that we call Michelangelo, the painter- 
sculptor-architect-poet of the Renaissance, but not 
the spirit that makes Michelangelo what he is. 

The fact that something is not measurable does 
not infer, however, that it is unreal, and not even 
that it is not perceivable to the intellect. How 
could one otherwise explain the existence of art 
appreciation (not the popular kind) or literary 
analysis and criticism as objects of intellectual 
academic research and subject matter for academic 
courses? 

But what is true of art is also true of religion, 
one of the basic experiences and expressions of the 
human kind. This experience, too, cannot be meas- 
ured in essence, but is nonetheless both real and 
intellectually perceivable. I, for one, cannot see 
why, then, religion could and should not be a field 
of legitimate research and teaching in college and 
university. The literary and other documents re- 
cording, describing, and sometimes even analyzing 
man’s religious experiences, both as an individual 
and in groups, are so overwhelming in number and 
authenticity that one certainly cannot pass them 
by in any serious attempt of studying pertinent fact 
and facets of human and cosmic experience. 


Values 


Finally we come to the inescapable matter of 
values. There again it is simply a statement of 
facts if I say that the rationalistic (scientific) point 
of view has practically a monopoly in our institu- 
tions of higher education and learning. If one takes 
ethics as the area of greatest contact and similarity, 
one finds that rationalistic ethics draws its conse- 
quences by logical process from such presupposi- 
tions as: man is good, man is perfectible. Judicious 
change of environment and appropriate education 
will enable us to make man act according to his 
good nature. Or, again, the empiricist may come 
to the conclusion that ethics is purely a result of 
societal evolution of a completely relative kind and 
that no generalization is possible. In both cases a 
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basic assumption is made as a matter of course. 
The same is true of ethics as a by-product of 
religious faith. But while the conclusions of the 
pure rationalists or the anthropologist concerning 
ethics are accepted as “scientific,” those of the reli- 
gionist often are rejected as unscientific. Of course, 
all three of them are unscientific, because the basic 
assumptions are in all three cases a matter of 
belief (or faith) which is considered “self evident.” 

The two “scientific” explanations mentioned 
above are so familiar to everybody that it is not 
necessary to state them in more detail. The reli- 
gious (Judaeo-Christian) tenets are less familiar 
to many academicians. Without any regard for 
particular doctrines let us re-state some of them. 
I hasten to add that those who hold them are 
therefore neither any “better” than other human 
beings, nor are the people that take their cue for 
actual behavior from these tenets assured of suc- 
cess. More often than not the best service these 
tenets can do, is to sharpen the awareness of cer- 
tain problems by which we are faced and to reveal 
their nature. 


Tenets 


Here are the tenets and what they infer: 

1. Gop anp Man, God, a spirit, is the creator of 
all that is, and the master of his whole creation. 
He also created man. Man is responsible to his 
creator. Man is not the measure of man. Man 
has to see himself in relation to his creator and 
to the task that the creator set for him. To rec- 
ognize these verities unfortunately does not al- 
ways make man less hypocritical and selfish, but 
they enable him to take his real measure and 
to see himself in his real proportions; after all 
God gave man the gift of reason. 

2. Man AND Nature. Man is higher than the ani- 
mals (not as a mammal but as a human being) 
and lower than the angels. God gave him the 
earth and all that is therein for his use and trust. 
As a trustee gifted with reason, he is under obli- 
gation to use this trust wisely and in keeping 
with the whole creative order, not licentiously 
for his own pleasure, lust, profit, or power. To 
recognize this will make man pause before he 
acts as if all creation were there for his particu- 
lar pleasure and purpose at a particular time, 
and will (or can) make him see the limitations 
of his use of nature. 


? Religion is never the same as ethics. In relation to reli- 
gion ethics are always nothing but a by-product; they may 
at the same time be a good expression of the spirit of the 
religion in question. 
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3. MAN AND Man. Love thy neighbor as thyself is 
still the best expression of this part of the whole. 
Man is his brother's keeper, as we are all God’s 
children. The moving power of human relation- 
ship is constructive love, from which follows 
co-operation (a two-way proposition; not the 
“double-think” kind of co-operation which 
means: do what I tell you, but expect nothing 
from me, your superior). To recognize this 
makes man realize his obligation to fellow man 
as well as to earlier and future generations. 


Application 


What does this mean in practical terms of the 
profession of the teacher and practitioner of home 
economics? Let us take just one example. In a 
“Credo” concerning the tasks and responsibilities 
cf the profession drawn up by the heads of depart- 
ments of the division of home economics of Iowa 
State College in 1951 such points as these are 
made: “accept responsibility for educating individ- 
uals for family living”; “help individuals to recog- 
nize values and needs as social changes take 
place”; “make its contribution toward building 
bulwarks against factors in our society that are 
undermining family life.” Excellent aims, but not 
easy to achieve. Apparently anyone who tries to 
fulfill such obligations cannot rest his philosophy 
on general phrases about “a democratic society” or 
“well known eternal values,” which we read too 
often even in academic textbooks and hear in 
speeches. In order to help others recognize values, 
to build bulwarks, one needs an articulate philos- 
ophy spelled out at least in the basic details, such 
as, for example, the idea that this earth and life 
are given to man by God for man’s use in responsi- 
bility to the Creator, that man is finite and limited 
in intelligence, will power, and goodness and that 
he can find standards in the wisdom of Scripture 
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and of wise people throughout the ages; that he 
will have to fight against evil thoughts, words, and 
deeds in himself and others. It is reasonable to 
assume that an educator (and researcher) who 
does not just have general “religious leanings or 
feelings” but is aware of his human nature, of his 
relationship to God as his master, of his responsi- 
bility to nature and society, and who gives thought 
to these things, might be able to transmit to his 
students some sense of the relative values of man 
himself, of what he can do with material—plant 
and animal—and how important all these are in the 
whole scheme of life; of what his attitude to other 
men should be, and how he or she should handle 
the problems of self, family, and community. Not 
that a rationalist could not do all this too. He can, 
and often quite well indeed. But it seems to me 
that the religious person should have no qualms to 
use his own knowledge and point of view in the 
same free way, as his or her colleagues usually do. 
He can accomplish this not by preaching in class 
or by tremolant sentimental remarks about the 
duties of man or the beauties of nature, but by 
realizing that his or her religiously grounded 
philosophy can have just as firm and intellectually 
respectable a foundation as that of the rationalistic 
and humanist colleague and has just as much right 
to be heard in lecture hall or forum as that of other 
members of the faculty. Both types of faculty mem- 
bers have to be equally intellectually honest, both 
good scholars and teachers, and both should en- 
deavor to show the young person who learns that 
there is more than one valid point of view of 
looking at that many splendoured thing which we 
call life and reality, so that the student may be 
able to choose for himself and not leave college 
and university with a one-sided indoctrination that 
does not liberate but confines mind and soul 
alike. 


Meeting Dates 


The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults will hold its 
annual convention in Washington, D. C., October 28 to 31. The group is 
also known as the Easter Seal Society. Tentatively planned is a pageant on 


“Progress in Prostheses and Appliances.” 


The American Public Welfare Association dates for its 1956 fall con- 
ferences are: northeast regional conference, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 19 to 21; southeast regional conference, Asheville, North Carolina, 
October 3 to 5; west coast regional conference, Portland, Oregon, October 


15 to 17. 


The 1957 National Health Forum in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 20 to 21, 
will focus on fostering mental health in America with emphasis on constructive 
actions and attitudes that may be taken by all health organizations. 
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Religious Literacy and the 


Homemaking Teacher 


HE firm constitutional separation of church 
and state has clearly defined the role of the 


public schools in the field of religious education. 
By tradition, and in some cases by law, our public 
schools are prohibited from teaching dogmatic or 
theological aspects of the various religions which 
are to be found in America; in some cases, local 
school boards have even prohibited the symbolic 
elements of religious holidays to be used in the 
classroom. 

While we appear to be extremely conservative 
in this regard in our public schools, the national 
sentiment seems to be moving in the opposite di- 
rection. From all appearances the mutual exclu- 
siveness of religions in America is giving way to a 
tolerance unheard of in former years. In 1952 and 
1953 Look magazine ran a series of articles de- 
scribing the basic beliefs and tenents of the ma- 
jority religions in the United States, These articles, 
written by representatives of the religions dis- 
cussed, answered such questions as, What is a 
Baptist? What is a Catholic? What is a Christian 
Scientist? What is an Episcopalian? Who are 
Jehovah’s Witnesses? What is an Agnostic?— 
other major faiths were covered.’ Likewise, Life * 
magazine has devoted many issues to the explana- 
tion of major religious movements. 

From the reports of the many organized reli- 
gious bodies in the United States, it is apparent 
that church membership is growing. While it is 
possible to question the degree of “religiosity” and 
the fervor of “neo-orthodoxy,” it cannot be denied 
that there is a great national interest in religion. 

In the field of professional scholarship three in- 
teresting developments further point up this trend. 
Dr. Pusey of Harvard has rejuvenated the Divinity 
School with new emphasis on orthodoxy and char- 
ismatic leadership. In 1952 the Society for the 
Scientific Study of Religion was founded with the 
general objective to “encourage research in religion 


* Look, 1952, 1953, 1954. Copyright by Cowles Magazine, 
Inc. 
® Life, 1955. Great Religions of the World. 


Vladimir deLissovoy 


Mr. deLissovoy is an associate professor at the 
State University Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York. This article on the role of the homemaking 
teacher in helping students gain an understanding 
of various religions discusses at another educa- 
tional level the general problems presented by 
Dr. Bohnstedt in the preceding article. 


by scientific methods, and to stimulate intercom- 
munication between students of religion and social 
scientists.” * Currently, one of the most significant 
developments in the field of religion and public 
school education has been the Teacher Education 
and Religion Project under the auspices of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation and subsidized by the Danforth Founda- 
tion.‘ The nature and scope of this study is stated 


in its Prospectus: 
. .. the primary aim of the study is to deal directly and 


objectively with religion whenever and wherever it is in- 
trinsic to learning experience in the various fields of study. 
It should be made clear that, in no sense, is it the aim of 
the study to stimulate individual commitment or to encour- 
age students to explore the resources of religion as a basis 
for durable convictions. It is the view of the committee that 
the emphasis on teaching about religion offers the most 
immediate opportunity for developing programs which are 
both appropriate to the responsibilities of colleges preparing 
teachers and consonant with legal and practical limitations 
upon the college. 

In this project, 15 colleges and universities were 
selected as pilot centers to develop experimental 
materials, to serve as demonstration centers, and to 
study the possibility of curriculum development 
within the defined purpose of this effort. In essence 
this project aims to develop “religious literacy” in 
the young men and women who are to be teachers 
in our public schools. Its basic thesis is that “The 
public school can teach objectively about religion 


* From the Proposed Constitution, November 5, 1955. 

*A description of this project can be found in: Teacher 
Education and Religion Project, Prospectus 1954, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 11 Elm 
Street, Oneonta, New York. 
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without advocating or teaching any religious creed. 
. . . Knowledge about religion is essential for a full 
understanding of our culture, literature, art, his- 
tory, and current affairs.” * 

The writer has had the opportunity to inaugu- 
rate and to develop such a program at the State 
University Teachers College at Oswego, New York. 
A full description of this venture can be found in 
other articles.* Suffice it to say that this program 
was well accepted by the major religious bodies of 
the community, and full co-operation was obtained 
from Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 


clergymen. 
Importance to the Homemaking Teacher 


It is the belief of this writer that religious literacy 
is essential to the successful teacher, and it is of 
particular importance to the homemaking teacher, 
who, by the nature of her subject matter, deals 
with many “sensitive” areas of the student's life. 
Mooney feels that morals and religion are impor- 
tant concerns of adolescents and includes 30 items 
pertaining to this in the Mooney Problem Check 
Lists." Though Kuhlen and Arnold note in their study 
that the results did not substantiate the generally 
accepted theory that adolescents go through a 
period of “generally increased” religious doubts 
and problems, it is important to note, however, 
that in this study the specific problems indicated 
by the subjects suggested that “. . . many do have 
problems of a religious sort, want help (in fact 
one of the greatest problems seemed to be getting 
such help) .. .”* 

While a strong case can be made of the fact that 
it is not the teacher's responsibility to offer “help” 
in matters of strictly religious nature, it does not 
follow that the teacher has the prerogative of being 
uninformed in this field of social relations. Rather, 
she has, in this writer's opinion, an obligation to 
possess and to use accurate knowledge of the basic 
tenets of both her own and other religions. 


® The Educational Policies Commission in Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, quoted by Teacher 
Education and Religion Project, Prospectus 1954. A.A.C.T.E. 

®Viapmair veLissovoy, An Approach to the Study of 
Religious Institutions in a Community, J. Teacher Educ., 
Dec. 1951; also, peLissovoy, A Sociological Ap- 
proach to Religious Literacy, J. Educ. Sociol., May 1954. 

™Ross L. Mooney and Leonarp V. Gorpon, The 
Mooney Problem Check Lists. Form H (High School). 
Published by the Psychological Corporation. 

Raymonp G. and Martua Arno.p, Age Dif- 
ferences in Religious Beliefs and Problems During Adoles- 
cence, in The Adolescent, A Book of Readings, Jenome M. 
Seman, Editor. New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1953, 
pp. 256-266. 
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How to Include Information 

In the curriculums of home economics on the 
secondary school level many opportunities present 
themselves for the introduction of knowledge about 
religion. For our frame of reference we are using 
the Planning Guide—Homemaking Education, de- 
veloped and published by the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, The University of the State 
of New York. Part IV of this guide deals with 
“Organization and Administration of Homemaking 
Education Program at Secondary Level”; the fol- 
lowing remarks are intended to suggest how in- 
formation about religion and religious practices 
can be utilized as part of student experience in 
typical homemaking courses. In the immediate 
area served by the division of home economics of 
the State University Teachers College at Oneonta, 
the most prevalent courses in homemaking are 
given in the table below with units to be included. 


CourRSES IN THE New York STATE PROGRAM AND 
Unrrs in Eacu Course 


COURSE NUMBER UNITS TO BE INCLUDED 


Homemaking 7th 

and 8th grades Children 

Helping with My Clothes 

Looking My Best 

Selecting and Preparing Foods for 
Health 

Helping at Home 

Living Happily with Family and 


All units to be in- 
corporated at the 
grade level where 
interests can best 


be met Friends 

Homemaking 1 First Term 

(9th or 10th Getting Along with Family and Others 
grade pupils) Food for My Family 


Second Term 

Understanding Ourselves and Others 
Meeting Home Emergencies 

First Term 

Art in Daily Living 


Homemaking 2 
(10th or 11th 


grade pupils) Clothing Myself 
Second Term 
Making the Home More Livable 
Homemaking 3 Family Food Problems 
(12th grade Home and Community Health 
pupils) The Family’s Home 
Looking Forward to Marriage 
The Child in the Home 
Clothing Needs for the Family 
Homemaking 5 First Term 
(12th grade Looking Forward to Marriage 
pupils ) Understanding Ourselves 


Marriage as a Way of Life 
Management Is Important 
Looking Ahead to Parenthood 
Second Term 
Fulfilling Our Roles 
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The areas studied can be listed under at least 
five categories: foods and nutrition, care and con- 
struction of clothing, living together in the family, 
boy-girl relationship, and looking toward marriage. 

Probably no area is so rich in its religious and 
ethnic resources as the area of foods and nutrition. 
How did Paul sustain himself on a few dates a 
day may well be a motivating question in the 
study of caloric and nutritional values. The season 
of the year, the meaning of Lent, the feast of the 
Passover (or Seder), afford a rich source of infor- 
mation relative to the meaning of foods as well as 
to their nutritional value. We often speak of un- 
leavened bread; do we ever make it? Hebrew 
customs show us certain food restrictions such as 
“kosher” meats; dishes used for dairy products 
must never be mixed with meat dishes in an ortho- 
dox home. These restrictions give us practical 
insight into ancient ways of food preservation and 
the necessary steps which had to be taken in hot 
climates to prevent food poisoning. 

It has been the writer's experience that much 
curiosity exists among young people about such 
terms as “kosher,” “begels,” “borsch,” and others 
and that an explanation of the meanings in terms 
of the many American subcultures can lead to 
stimulating and worth-while experience. Often the 
student may be reluctant to talk about his “immi- 
grant” parents, and an understanding teacher can 
elicit contributions of knowledge that the parent 
may possess in the preparation of certain foods or 
a demonstration of such skills as embroidery or the 
making of lace. An “inter-cultural” dinner can do 
much to promote warm family relationships as well 
as a practical demonstration of cultural variation 
in food customs. The writer recalls an occasion 
when a mother, who played a prominent part in 
such a dinner, said to him, 

“My daughter is ashamed of her parents—we 
speak funny she says but now she sees that I know 
how to make things special like in the Old Country. 
Mrs. Teacher asked me to show her how to do— 
now she knows her ma not so dumb.” 

Care and construction of clothing present an- 
other interesting area where religious and cultural 
information may serve in motivational or demon- 
strative roles. Religious vestments which utilize 
heavy silks and brocades, the importance of color 
in symbolism, the cross-cultural contribution of 
styles, make for lively discussion and rouse interest. 

In the field of boy-girl relationship, knowledge 
about religion is extremely important. The wise 
teacher will know her community and will be 
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aware of church groups for young people. In dis- 
cussions of such units as Looking Forward to 
Marriage the questions of religious nature inevita- 
bly arise. All churches foster religious endogamy, 
and the teacher may be asked about interfaith 
marriage and the basic teachings of the major reli- 
gions in this regard. Here the teacher must be on 
guard to insure accurate information and, just as 
important, to make certain that well-meaning mis- 
information does not enter the classroom. Many 
students are poorly informed about the tenets of 
their religion; in Roman Catholicism, where the 
church assumes a quasi-legal role, it is most impor- 
tant to secure factual information. If possible, the 
teacher should seek answers to questions which 
she cannot answer from a priest, minister, or rabbi. 
If this is not feasible, authoritative sources can be 
obtained in most libraries. Most Protestant faiths 
are less dogmatic than the Roman Catholic Church, 
thus answers to such questions as inter-marriage 
would tend to be less definite. It must also be 
remembered that Judaism is considerably different 
in each of the three groups now present in the 
United States, namely, Orthodox, Conservative, and 
Reformed. 

Courses in child care often include a section on 
the questions children ask. “Who made me?” 
“Why do we die?” “Where does God live?” and 
many others are sure to be asked. Here, again, the 
wise teacher can contribute to the student’s under- 
standing of his own frame of reference in religion 
in the light of which children’s questions can be 
answered. 

This article does not propose that religion be 
“dragged in” at every phase of discussion nor that 
the already overcrowded curriculum be further 
strained by additional subject matter. But we do 
emphasize that we need not be afraid of religion 
in the schools so long as we have professionally 
competent and religiously literate teachers. On the 
contrary, if we recognize the rich resources which 
are ours in the teachings of all religions we shall 


- increase our professional competence. 


Our job is to make such contribution to the total 
education of the boys and girls who enroll in 
homemaking courses as will make them better 
Republicans or better Democrats, better Protes- 
tants or Jews or Catholics—in fact—better citizens 
in a dynamic democracy. 


Nore: The author has prepared a bibliography on religious 
literacy that he will be glad to send to those requesting it. 
Write to the author for the list. 
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Teammates in Education for Health 


Brvernos is a part of our heritage. It is 
well, however, to pause occasionally and 
remind ourselves of the many stages through which 
it has passed and the ideals inherent in its processes. 

The words in this topic, which imply people 
working together for a purpose, suggest a review 
of our philosophies of education and a careful 
scrutiny of them in the light of our present ideas 
of the team approach. We recognize that, in 
the final analysis, it is our own personal philoso- 
phy of education that determines the depth and the 
attainment of the programs we administer or pro- 
mote. 

We have been refining our methods of education 
over many centuries. Now we seem to have reached 
a stage where there is a constant search for some- 
thing new, unusual, and, if possible, something 
startling which will pique the imagination, tem- 
porarily, of a population accustomed to the almost 
daily announcement of miraculous technicological 
developments. Can we and should we continue on 
this road? Is there any doubt but that extravagant 
claims dull interest in some of the more important 
but somewhat less exciting principles of health? 

The pressure, which the demands for new con- 
cepts and ideas create, tends to make us lose our 
perspective. We become contestants in the race 
for something unique to attract the attention of 
many. The result is a “busyness” that disregards 
purpose. To the public, the impression must be 
one of many persons involved in worth-while 
undertakings but apparently unaware of the activi- 
ties of others or unwilling to recognize the advan- 
tage of working with others. 

If one accepts the definition that true education 
relating to health is that which convinces people 
that the facts gained are important enough to apply 
personally in their everyday way of life then the 
guideposts for determining the method of approach 
are obvious. These include: (1) discerning the 
needs, (2) defining the needs for a specific group, 
groups, or individuals, (3) exploring possible ways 
of meeting the needs, (4) developing the pro- 
cedures to be used, (5) using suitable techniques, 
and (6) evaluating the results honestly. 

Between an intellectually acceptable approach 
and actual practice, a wide abyss often appears. 
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Dr. Bosley is chief of the nutrition section in the 
Division of Indian Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service in Washington, D. C. This paper 
is adapted from a talk at the 41st Winter Con- 
ference Annual Meeting of the National Dairy 
Council and Affiliated Units in New York City, 
January 30, 1956. At that time Dr. Bosley was 
chief of the nutrition section of the North Caro- 
lina State Board of Health. 


The reasons for this are obvious and are partially 
responsible for the different trend becoming ap- 
parent in our educational thought and action. 
One technique which promises more effective solu- 
tions to our problems and a better educational 
program in health is known as the team approach. 

Webster’s definition of team is, “A number of 
persons associated in some joint action.” This con- 
forms to present practices in many enterprises. In 
health services, one finds a number of highly trained 
specialists, who, planning and working together, are 
able to accomplish miracles of healing. Likewise 
in industry, specialists each play a role as a mem- 
ber of a team interested in successfully completing 
its goals. 

If the team concept is accepted, it is necessary 
to give affirmative answers to the following ques- 
tions: (1) Can we intelligently assign to nutrition 
its proper place in the over-all health picture? 
(2) Are we well enough informed about other 
aspects of health to help interpret the true position 
of nutrition? (3) Are we willing to provide the 
same degree of support and interest to all health 
needs that we wish other specialists in health 
would afford nutrition? 

Team implies a “oneness” of purpose, with each 
member of the team accepting his share of the 
responsibility and contributing his thought and 
energies to achieving the final objective. Applying 
this team concept can mean that there may be in- 
stances when it is not opportune to promote nutri- 
tion education. The timing may not be good. Some 
other phase of health may be indicated, for ex- 
ample: finding a way of supplying food or securing 
a safe water supply may be of more importance 


than an educational program. 
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This thesis does not, however, release the special- 
ist in nutrition from the responsibility of pointing 
out to other members of the team where, how, and 
to what extent nutrition is involved in the health 
program, nor from interpreting the importance of 
nutrition to the other team members. 
merely that first things should be first. 


It means 


Functioning of a Team 


The team approach has the advantage of helping 
us view nutrition problems realistically and in per- 
spective. No matter how desirable nutrition educa- 
tion may be it is not always the first step. If what 
is to be taught cannot be used by those receiving 
the information, the primary purpose of education 
has been negated. 

An illustration of this reasoning may help to 
clarify it. Imagine a community in a semi-industrial 
area with a population of approximately 75,000, 
called Abbottsville. It has a welfare department, 
a health department, good schools and hospitals, 
and a payroll that provides a regular income cor- 
responding to the economy of the area. Abbotts- 
ville could not be considered a _ prosperous 
community nor a poor one. 

The citizens of Abbottsville accept with relatively 
few questions their way of life, but some civic- 
minded individuals—perhaps motivated by discern- 
ing members of staffs of voluntary or official 
agencies, or perhaps by members of an industry— 
believe it important to take some action concerning 
the health of all of the people or a group of people. 
What course might be pursued? If one were to use 
the team approach, it is conceivable that persons 
interested in the matter (maybe as few as two or 
three) would discuss the problems that they con- 
sider paramount. It would be important, then, to 
assemble some facts (as opposed to opinions ), have 
them interpreted, become acquainted with the ex- 
tent of the problem, and consider the possibilities 
of its solution. Armed with facts, ideas for solution, 
and, possibly, some suggested methods to be used 
as a remedy for the situation, the matter would be 
presented to a larger group of individuals, among 
them persons involved in the problem. Whatever 
action might be taken would have the support, 
interest, and understanding of a team. Combined 
forces can accomplish tasks which could rarely be 
completed as successfully by one individual or even 
two. 

To fill in the outlines of this illustration, the 
nutritionist from the health department may have 
thought that the major health problem was one 
relating to nutrition among the high school stu- 
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dents, who substituted snacks of all kinds for 
regular meals. She, therefore, was particularly in- 
terested in conducting a nutrition education pro- 
gram in the high school. In discussing this with 
other persons in her agency, it was decided to 
raise this question with the school superintendent 
and principal. A conference with them made it 
evident that the school lunch program was not well 
accepted and that the facilities for recreation for 
this age group were inadequate and that stores 
serving snacks provided a much-needed meeting 
place. It was also found that housing in the in- 
dustrial areas was poor, adequate sanitation facili- 
ties were lacking, and, because in many families 
both parents worked, family life was at a minimum. 
It was easier for the parents to give the children 
money for food than to prepare meals for them. 
Without guidance in spending their money, with a 
desire to be like their contemporaries, with little 
interest in a crowded, poorly equipped lunchroom, 
and influenced by any number of the inevitable 
factors, the practices which the children had de- 
veloped could be easily explained. With this 
information before them, what steps should the 
citizens of Abbottsville take? 

This illustration was meant to point out that, 
while nutrition is as important as it ever was and 
although its importance is gaining wider recogni- 
tion daily, nutrition must still find its place in 
education for health. This idea is not to be con- 
fused with the much-discussed topic of integration 
of nutrition in an educational program. In my 
opinion, nutrition education is still a distinct entity 
but truly successful nutrition education can be 
expected only when it is based on: (1) the specific 
need in nutrition, (2) its relation to the other 
recognized health and social needs, (3) and its 
support by a group aware of the existing situations 
and willing to work together to bring about a better 
nutritional and health status. In the illustration 
used, the school, the official agencies, civic groups, 
parents, business establishments, and all those 
having some influence on the lives of children in 
the community, need to be aware of the situation 
and assume their share of the responsibility for 
correcting it. You may say this is a big undertak- 
ing, will involve time, patience, and persistence. 
That is true. Yet it goes without saying that, if 
changes can be established among population 
groups or with individuals, they can be expected 
sooner if those to be affected are aware of the 
needs, have the resources available to correct the 
situation, and gain some personal satisfaction from 
their efforts. 
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The exchange of ideas by a group is preliminary _ health to become a member of a team and assume 
to group action and the foundation of change. one’s responsibilities from the beginning. Whoever 
We have found it advantageous for many years is “calling the plays” should recognize this. 
to meet in groups with our fellow workers to dis- Some of us grew up in the pioneering days of 
cuss matters of mutual concern. Transfer, then, nutrition when one expected to have to struggle 
this same idea to the community in which you live _ alone to point up the place of nutrition in health. 
and work and which has wider interests. I can Because of the skill, tenacity, and wisdom of those 


recommend that, if you have not already done so, | who devoted their thoughts and energies to the 
you make a place for yourself on the team con- __ science of nutrition and its interpretation many of 
cerned with health affairs. Plan your work along us today stand in the enviable position of “having 
with others. arrived.” The pioneers, generally working alone, 


Team Planning have successfully established nutrition as an im- 
Especially would I stress the need for planning _ portant aspect of health. Our responsibility is to 
together. It is not unusual to be invited to par- __ insure its proper place in the over-all health interest 
ticipate with others in a health project of merit, | and development. We have a better opportunity to 
after the plans have been made for our participa- do this as a member of a team than as a specialist 
tion by someone else. This is really a request for on the outside. 
co-operation on our part, but it would be far There will be times when the emphasis is so 
better for one to be asked to function asa member _ great on another phase of health that nutrition 
of the team from the beginning so that the whole _ appears to have been forgotten. This is the time to 
project, not just a part of it, may be known. take a momentary period of relaxation. It will not 
When training a team of horses to pull together, last long, for a team in the true sense of the word 
or a team of young men to play football, there is will never permit one individual, or one discipline, 
an attempt to have a full complement of members _ to control concentration on one phase of health. 
to carry out the assignment. Putting a new manon _ Successful achievement of a goal in some area of 
the squad to play his first game without previous _ health other than nutrition can establish a climate 
practice would be contrary to good judgment. It of action or readiness ultimately advantageous to 
is equally important in any educational program for _ nutrition. 


Use of Chemical Additives in Food Processing 


The Food Protection Committee of the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council has recently published its report on the use of 
chemical additives in food processing. It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that technological advances in the preparation of foods involve the adding 
of chemicals. What chemicals, then, are being used? In 1950, a committee 
from the House of Representatives investigated the use of chemicals in food 
products. Its report estimated that there were 704 chemicals used in foods, 
only 428 of which were definitely known to be safe. The chemicals were not 
listed. The published report caused consternation among consumers over 
the safety of their foods. They adopted avoidance food-buying practices 
which were without scientific basis. In order to judge the usefulness or 
harmfulness of chemical additives, this report of the Food Protection Com- 
mittee states, it is necessary to know what the chemicals are, the extent to 
which they are used, and the foods to which they are added. The difference 
must be noted between frequently eaten foods and those rarely included in 
the diet. Chapters of the report cover “Technological Benefits of Intentional 
Additives” and 12 groups of “Intentional Additives Used in Processed Foods.” 
This report is the most complete tabulation of food additives available. The 
Food Protection Committee plans to revise these lists as information received 
warrants in order to keep them up to date and complete. The booklet, 
publication 398, is available from the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, Washington 25, D.C. Price: $2. 
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T is just over 50 years ago that President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt signed the two first federal pure 
food laws of general consequence—the meat inspec- 
tion act and the pure foods law of 1906. These 
laws came about partly because of the work of a 
devoted group of men, led by Harvey W. Wiley, 
and partly because many factors in and outside of 
the food industries were bringing about a realiza- 
tion that some such control was desirable for the 
good of industry itself as well as for the consumer. 
It is to the members of AHEA and to home econ- 
omists generally that much credit is due for the 
progressive development of our food and drug pro- 
tective laws. It would not be difficult to show 
how, out of the work of the pioneers in domestic 
science and nutrition teaching after the Civil War 
(such as Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Mrs. Mary J. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Mary B. Welsh, and others) there 
developed an awareness, jointly by the newer 
modern food technology and the general public, 
that food and drug legislation was needed. The 
record of the successful efforts exerted to establish 
such laws is full of the names of leaders in the 
home economics movement at the turn of the 
century. Dr. Wiley recognized this and gave a 
large share of the credit for the 1906 laws to those 
women who had zealously and courageously labored 
to educate the general public in the meaning of 
good food and sound diets. Your representatives 
have appeared at a great number of legislative and 
regulatory hearings in support of effective pure 
food and drug work; I am only one of the many 
food industry people who can testify to this. 

It is interesting to note also that within a space 
of one generation three significant events took 
place: the organization of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists in 1884; the establishment 
of the Association of Food and Drug Officials 
of the United States in 1896; the passage of the 
pure food laws of 1906; and the organization of 
the American Home Economics Association in 1908. 
It is not necessary to detail the many connections 
of people, ideas, and events that within a fairly 
short time crystallized these first significant steps 
toward our present-day concepts of pure food as 
well as our modern view of the relationships of 
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professional home economics, the food industry, 
and the control officials. This history involves the 
beginning of applied food technology and modern 
production and distribution methods. It will suffice 
to say that it has been a constructive relationship. 
We have all learned from each other, and the 
encouraging thing is that we are still learning. 
One of the values of history is that it helps us 
appreciate the past and expect more from the 
future. 

Of course, a great many changes have taken 
place since those days of a half century ago. The 
greatest change has been almost imperceptible in 
its progress year by year. Home economics has 
become not only an accepted but a necessary part 
of the enormous business of supplying food. I think 
it is a true statement that the food and drug laws 
did more to encourage industry to rely on the 
knowledge of professional home economists than 
did any other single factor apart from the formation 
of the AHEA. The record shows that many food 
firms worked for the passage of the control laws, 
realizing that such laws protected industry as well 
as consumers. And, of course, many of our food 
trade associations have their roots in the pure food 
movement. It has been a kind of partnership, and 
the nation has benefited. 

The commemoration idea itself derives in part 
from your group. The well-known Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee, set up last year to study the 
Food and Drug Administration, included Miss 
Dennis among its distinguished members. It was 
this committee’s report which first brought to the 
attention of the food industry the anniversary date 
and the public interest that would attach to a 
suitable program to tell the story of the develop- 
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ment of pure food administration. In line with this 
report, the Association of Food and Drug Officials 
organized a special committee last year to prepare 
such a program, and it has been my privilege to 
serve as chairman of a food industries committee 
organized by that Association for the purpose of 
developing suitable commemorative activities within 
the food industry. Our committee has sought to 
make this a voluntary thing—bringing the story of 
the pure food laws and the anniversary to the 
attention of industry and encouraging individual 
firms and associatioas to carry on their own com- 
memorative activities. The results have been grat- 
ifying. Various industries—such as canners, meat 
packers, frozen food packers, confectioners, to 
name a few—have made the anniversary part of 
their conference programs and part of their indus- 
try’s public relations. Governors of 31 states have 
issued proclamations for food and drug anniver- 
sary days. Special commemorative meetings have 
been held by the Food Law Institute and the 
Association of Food and Drug Officials, and others. 
A special commemorative stamp and seal have 
been issued, and literature has been published. 
I think it is fair to say that the effort has been 
successful. 

But, I would like to discuss with you briefly the 
question: Successful for what? Today we are im- 
mersed in literally thousands of promotional and 
public relations programs of all kinds. What good 
purpose is there in the food and drug anniversary 
program to justify the effort that has gone into it? 

First of all, it is a public service. The average 
citizen—like our very selves—is too preoccupied to 
give consideration to any but the most obvious 
significances of sound food and drug administration. 
The anniversary program has, I think, helped bring 
to people’s minds two important facts: that we have 
good federal and state food and drug administra- 
tion, captained by some very skilled people, and 
they should be properly supported; and, that our 
food industry itself is, by and large, an active force 
for efficient protection of the consumer—not through 
laws alone but, for the greater part, through the 
effective kind of self-policing that comes with 
modern food processing, distribution, and mer- 
chandising. 

There is another aspect. What do we mean by 
“sound food and drug administration?” I am not 
speaking simply of the governmental operation— 
that has been carefully analyzed by the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee report. In the course of pre- 
paring these remarks I had occasion once again 
to go through the history of the Food and Drug 
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Administration, of your own organization, and the 
agricultural and economic history of our country 
from which food and drug legislation came. It 
seems to me that the concept of food and drug 
administration has profoundly changed. No longer 
do we look at it as merely a matter of unilateral 
crime and punishment. We realize that it is car- 
ried on not only by public servants, professionally 
trained far beyond the standards of 50 years ago, 
but by industry itself. 

Then, finally, what about the person for whom 
all this has been done—the consumer? We in the 
food industry exist to serve the consumer. Our 
text is “better food at lower cost.” Today, we look 
upon pure food laws as a means to that end. A 
fascinating book could be written about the way 
the pure food laws have brought industry closer to 
the consumer. But in this process a middle agency 
has been needed—a catalyst, if you please. And 
this, I think, is where your profession fills so im- 
portant a role. Since before 1906, the home econo- 
mists have sought to define the consumer's true 
needs and interests. One of the most practical ways 
in which this has been accomplished is by the 
counsel you have given the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration from time to time on food standards 
and other phases of its work. Another is the way 
in which you have developed contacts with, and 
leadership within, industry itself. Another is the 
improvement of teaching techniques so that home 
economics is no longer visualized as a fairly narrow 
range of duties in the kitchen but a training for 
many different types of things men and women 
have to do today to be capable of the many differ- 
ent arts of living which make our world seem too 
complicated and yet so much simpler. 

It is this service—bridging the gap between in- 
dustry and the consumer—that you sought to fill 
when you organized your Association nearly half a 
century ago. It is one of the important things we 
have wished to commemorate in celebrating the 
50th anniversary of our pure food and meat in- 
spection laws. For you, too, are pure food ad- 
ministrators. Your students and your public, alike, 
are taught by you what pure food is, what sound 
food buying is, before many of them ever hear of 
our present Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
as amended. And so, in saluting the pioneers who 
helped bring about the historic legislation of 1906, 
we also salute the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the profession of home economists 
everywhere for their contribution. It has been a 
contribution to consumer, industry, and the nation 
as a whole. 
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Norway's Postwar Housing 


ORWAY’S housing miracle of the past few 

years is picturesquely evidenced in the 
colorful board-and-batten houses dotting the ever- 
greened countryside and in the tall concrete hous- 
ing projects rising above the wooded suburbs of 
Oslo. From an acute housing deficit after the war, 
Norway has increased her housing today to the 
high ratio of 10.5 new dwellings for every 1,000 
inhabitants or 35,000 new dwellings. This is the 
greatest postwar production in housing realized 
in any country in proportion to the size of the 
population. 

In 1938, Norway had reached a. satisfying 
achievement in housing. More and better dwell- 
ings had been built during the thirties than ever 
before. The overcrowded conditions of 1920 had 
been relieved to the gratifying ratio of not more 
than one person to a room in a dwelling. Then 
came the toll of war. Three per cent of the hous- 
ing or 22,000 dwellings were destroyed. Not a 
single house was erected in a five- to six-year 
period because of the ban on building for civil 
purposes during the German occupation. Adding 
to the misfortune of war was the fact that the 
loss of housing occurred at a time of extraordinary 
need. The children born at the close of the first 
World War had reached marriageable age, and 
30 per cent more marriages took place in the 
period from 1940 to 1947 than in the same period 
in the thirties. 

Norway's plight demanded building reconstruc- 
tion unparalleled in the history of the country. 
Before construction could take place in the north- 
ernmost region, where 12,000 dwellings had been 
destroyed, procedures much like those of a mili- 
tary invasion were necessary in order to cope with 
explosive mines buried in both land and water. 
Transportation of building materials from South 
Norway was extremely difficult. Much of the 
material was floated ashore until quays were per- 
manently re-established. Under these conditions, 
from 1947 to 1949, 5700 dwellings had been 
permanently reconstructed—approximately one-half 
of those burned during the war. After the recon- 
struction of devastated areas, the people turned 
attention to the greatly depleted housing in densely 
populated sections. These were only part of the 
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nation’s requirements, because, in addition to 
housing, other building and construction needs 
had to be met. Such a comprehensive building 
program has entailed great economic sacrifices. 

For the administration of a building program 
of such unprecedented nature, the Norwegian 
state was pressed into the inauguration of a new 
housing policy. Until the second World War, 
most of the responsibility for housing remained 
with the municipalities because of Norway's firmly 
rooted belief in local government. Now the state 
has major responsibility for the financing of hous- 
ing construction, both in towns and country, 
though it is carried out in close co-operation with 
municipalities. The incongruity of postwar in- 
comes and building costs resulted ina new admin- 
istrative organization of which the National 
Housing Bank and the Housing Directorate form 
the basis. 

Governmental aid, through cheap loans and 
subsidies to owner-occupier and co-operative 
housing companies, has helped provide homes for 
families of all economic levels. The financing 
method of the Housing Bank makes possible rents 
as low as 20 per cent of a family’s income for 
three and four rooms and a kitchen. Added eco- 
nomic advantages benefit families with children, 
so that two children reduce the rent to 13 per cent 
and four children to 11 or 12 per cent of the 
income. In comparison, before the war, the indus- 
trial worker would have had to pay approximately 
35 per cent of his income for a similar flat. 

* Both published by the Norwegian Joint Committee on 
International Social Policy, Oslo. 
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The housing picture today shows other interest- 
ing changes from that of the past. Unlike the 
traditional custom of prewar times, in which 
married children often continued to live with the 
parents, young couples now seek homes of their 
own. Also, irrespective of marital status, many 
persons are trying to obtain homes for themselves. 
A family’s ability to rent or buy a home has greatly 
improved because of better conditions in employ- 
ment and easier financing of housing. Urbaniza- 
tion or a more pronounced shift from rural to town 
or densely populated areas has created problems 
involving geographical shortages in housing. 

Co-operative housing, a form of consumers’ co- 
operation in the field of housing, has made great 
progress in Norway, especially in the more densely 
populated sections such as Oslo. Co-operative 
enterprises are now responsible for 15 per cent 
of the total housing production. The organization 
of OBOS (Oslo Housing and Saving Society), the 
first example of genuine housing co-operation, 
was patterned after Sweden’s HSB society, pio- 
neers in the modern co-operative building practice. 
A characteristic of these building enterprises is 
that prospective tenants are part of a “parent 
society” which is a co-operative share company 
with fluctuating membership and capital. All 
types of organizations, municipalities, or private 
individuals may subscribe to an unlimited number 
of shares, but each share holder is allowed only 
one vote regardless of the number of shares owned. 
This group is the planning body which initiates 
new building projects, procures sites, engages 
architects, arranges the financing, administers the 
work of building, and manages the operation of 
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An exterior view during construc- 
tion of one of the four-story build- 
ings in the USBL co-operative 
housing project in Oslo. The step- 
out balconies, extended out from 
the living room, provide a place 
where the baby may have an out- 
door nap in the fresh air, a place 
for frequent airing of clothing and 
bedding as well as for relaxation 


for the family. 


the completed building. The “parent society” is 
not considered the builder or the owner of the 
building; it only initiates the work of building on 
behalf of “subsidiary societies,” which are com- 
posed of prospective tenants in each block of flats 
or housing project. Prospective tenants for the 
affiliated societies are selected from the members 
of the “parent society” on a basis of seniority. This 
method of organization makes possible the type 
of co-operative enterprise that aims at continuous 
building activities and still allows the individual 
member to become owner of a house or flat as 
soon as his housing need is satisfied. 

The co-operative housing plan is being used in 
a somewhat similar sense by private individuals 
for the building of small homes in densely popu- 
lated areas. The prospective home owners form 
a building association for the joint administration 
of their enterprise. This makes possible the build- 
ing of the houses on one building contract. As 
soon as the houses are completed, members be- 
come conservative house owners and the associa- 
tion continues to exist only for administration 
purposes. 

Involvements for the tenant's participation in 
the apartment house co-operative plan consist of 
a membership fee approximating $14 and a down 
payment of a sum which varies according to the 
building costs of the project and the size of the 
flat. For three rooms, kitchen, and bath, the pay- 
ment may total between $340 and $655. Generally, 
but not always, down payments and rents correlate 
in amounts. Monthly rents for a three-room flat, 
excluding heat, amount to $18 to $21. All men- 
tioned costs have been based on 1951 figures. 
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Architects’ drawing of the new, open-type plan used 


“self-building” co-operative housing 
project in Oslo 


in the USBL 


Where tenants are unable to make the down pay- 
ments, the municipality may guarantee a bank 
loan covering the whole or part of the payment. 
The “subsidiary society” is the authorized owner, 
while the individual tenant holds a unique position 
that relates him to both tenant and owner. If the 
tenant wishes to sell, he must proceed through 
the board of the “parent society.” This prevents 
his selling above par. 

USBL, the most recent co-operative share build- 
ing society in Oslo, is in the process of planning 
and building a community of 2,000 flats and 
several facility buildings. The architectural and 
planning department of this housing enterprise is 
headed by architect Thomas Tolstrup, who demon- 
strates a genuine interest and concern for families 
and homes when he discusses and shows the build- 
ings on the project’s vast site bordering Trond- 
heimsvegen. “Self-building” is a unique phase of 
this enterprise. The intense desire for a home, 
coupled with insufficient capital, is motivating 
some of the prospective tenants to make the down 
payments on their flats by contributing work 
toward the completion of the buildings and 
grounds. This is done under the leadership of 
trained workmen. 

Well-planned community settings accommodate 
the USBL project. Many of the early dwellings 
use board-and-batten exteriors and house four 
families, while most of the new buildings are con- 
structed of concrete prefabricatetd elements and 
tile roofs. These rise four stories high and center 
around a communal staircase. A feeling of friend- 
liness and activity radiates from these warm, 


softly colored buildings grouped advantageously 
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with evergreen, birch, and blue sky. Adding to 
the colorful composition are play yards in which 
dozens of youngsters, all garbed in gay yellow or 
red slicker coveralls, scramble over swings and 
climbs. The children’s house or nursery is an 
important facility in the co-operative housing proj- 
ect. Manned by competent teachers affectionately 
called “auntie,” these nurseries accommodate the 
children of the working mothers in the project. 
The pine-paneled, child-scaled nursery at USBL 
already has become too small for the existing 
housing project, and a larger two-story house is 
in the process of being built. 

The completed and occupied USBL flats dem- 
onstrate many of the complementary features of 
Norway's co-operative housing homes. The cozy, 
rag-rugged flats demonstrate well the livability of 
the 860 square feet of space favored by the Hous- 
ing Bank regulations. A central hall—adequately 
sized to accommodate the customary hand-shaking 
hospitality of the Norwegians and the unloading 
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Norway’s gain in housing shows 9.9 new dwellings to 
every thousand inhabitants in 1952, the highest in- 
crease realized by any country in proportion to the 
size of the population. Chart from “Housing Progress 
in Norway since 1950” published by the Norwegian 
Joint Committee on International Social Policy. 
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and hanging of heavy warm wraps—leads into a 
living-dining room, two bedrooms, a kitchen, and 
a bath. Conveniently located near the outside hall, 
the smaller bedroom may bring in added revenue 
to young marrieds until the arrival of the first 
child. The well-proportioned rooms afford con- 
venient space for the family’s furnishings. Bed- 
rooms include sizable closets, while other storage 
is provided in attic and basement. Washable walls 
in the kitchen and bath stress utility, while wall- 
paper and paneled pine give esthetic interest to 
other rooms. Most of the flats use divided baths, 
in which the toilet is located in an adjoining 
compartment. A central oil heating system fur- 
nishes comfortable room temperatures and ample 
hot water. Stainless steel sinks, cupboards, and 
electric stoves equip the generous kitchens. For 
informal eating, a family proportioned table and 
chairs may be grouped under a window. Laundry 
facilities are available in each block of flats. 
Norwegians view their housing accomplishments 
with modest pride and optimistic foresight. 
Achievements have been particularly gratifying 
considering the country’s background of limited 
resources; but there are still unmet housing needs, 
though immediate housing emergencies have been 
met. Control of building resources has been 
realized through licensed building permits. Tech- 
niques have been improved. Efficient building 
methods have begun to replace the old traditional 
ones, Standard house plans by district architects 
have given assurance of livability of house design. 
The supply of raw building materials has become 
more plentiful. Housing has become a chief con- 
cern of the government. 
At the end of 1954, the number of housing units 
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in Norway equaled the same number of housing 
units, in relation to the size and the composition 
of the population, as existed in 1939. This indicates 
achievement, but because the figures apply to the 
country as a whole, the great geographical varia- 
tions in the housing shortage have not been met 
as yet. Under continuing conditions, by 1957, 
large parts of the country will have their housing 
requirements satisfied; but in other parts, the 
housing shortage will continue to remain a prob- 
lem. The hope is that the geographical distribu- 
tion of house building will influence the housing 
policy. Before long, a study of existing housing 
and the social and psychological implications 
should be considered, although some study has 
been done by semiofficial research agencies and 
the housing profession itself. In areas where new 
building needs have been met, demolition and 
rebuilding of substandard housing is yet to be 
undertaken. Another important building need for 
the future is that of the housing for the aged. 
Owing to the age distribution of the population, 
the number of persons over 70 years of age will 
increase by 75 per cent during the 25-year period 
from 1946 to 1971. There will, therefore, be a 
demand for a large number of suitable dwellings 
for old people who are able to care for them- 
selves. 

Challenged and dedicated to the government's 
strong housing policy that every family should 
own its own house or flat, Norway will continue 
to compliment her landscape with cleanly painted 
farm houses and modern, suburban housing proj- 
ects. What better monuments could be erected 


to symbolize the courage and stability of a nation 
such as Norway? 


The United Nations Children’s Fund has its 1956 collection of holiday 
greeting cards ready for sale. The designs for this year’s cards were donated 
by three internationally known artists—Americans Saul Steinberg and Joseph 
Low, and Jamini Roy of India. Profits from the cards are used to provide 
food, medicines, and public health equipment for the world’s six hundred 


million sick and needy children. 


Saul Steinberg created the 1956 official United Nations Greeting Card, 
“Bridge to Peace.” It is a highly imaginative concept of the world spanned 
by bridges. In five different designs, Joseph Low has portrayed festival time 
in Italy, England, Bolivia, Thailand, and Egypt. Jamini Roy donated two 
original designs, “Masquerade in India” and “Maiden on Horse.” 

The cards come in boxes of ten; each box contains the designs of one of 
the three artists. They may be ordered from the UNICEF Greeting Card 


Fund, United Nations, New York. Price: $1 per box. 
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Newer Aspects of Home Management 


E see management today as an integrated 

whole in which goals, resources, and proc- 
ess are seen in perspective to each other. It is 
recognized that in management all three are inter- 
woven, and none can be ignored. This modern 
concept of management is a dynamic one which 
deals constantly with change. Since one does not 
select as a goal something which has already been 
accomplished, the purpose of management might 
be said to be to bring about change. The goals 
of the family will change, and the amounts of its 
resources will change from time to time, but the 
managerial process remains constant. 

The dynamic nature and the interrelatedness of 
the various components of management can be 
illustrated by the modern art form, the mobile. 
With different free-moving parts of the mobile 
representing goals and resources, and a somewhat 
stabilized form representing the process, one can 
show with a mere puff of breath that changes in 
goals are reflected in movement among the re- 
sources (and vice versa) while the process is 
unchanged. Even with a delicately balanced 
mobile, there is a fragment of time in which inertia 
must be overcome before motion occurs. This, too, 
is typical of management. Although people desire 
change, they resist it and consider changes sug- 
gested by others to be a criticism. In today’s fast- 
moving world, the ability to adapt easily to change 
is indeed a managerial resource! 

As a basis for my comments here, I wish to 
use the following definition which I believe ex- 
presses the integrated approach to management: 

Home management is a three-step mental proc- 
ess through which family resources are used to 
obtain family goals. The process is the same 
regardless of the resources involved or the goals 
sought. The three steps are: planning, controlling 
the plan in action—whether it is carried out by 
oneself or by others—and evaluating the results 
preparatory to future planning. 

A goal is something specific or definite toward 
which one works and may be a long-time goal, 
such as providing a college education for your 
children who are not yet in school, or it may be 
as immediate a goal as finishing a chapter of the 
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book you are reading before the baby wakes from 
her nap. The goals chosen by an individual or 
family reflect the values which are considered im- 
portant by that person or group. Since different 
people will have different values, no two families 


will have exactly the same group of goals. Con- 


versely, two families may both choose a particular 
goal, but it may reflect very different values. One 
family may desire a college education for the chil- 
dren as a way of insuring economic security, while 
another family sees it as a way of satisfying their 
children’s desire for knowledge and understanding 
of the world about them. Two major problems 
need to be recognized in selecting goals. First, 
conflicts may occur between goals of different 
members of the family or among different goals 
desired by the group. Such conflicts must be re- 
solved before effective management can proceed. 

Another major problem is that of being realistic 
in setting goals. Realism involves both recognizing 
whether the family has the necessary resources to 
achieve a particular goal and deciding whether 
the goal when achieved will be sufficiently satisfy- 
ing to be worth investing the resources required 
to achieve it. For example, the perfectionistic 
housekeeper is not necessarily a good manager. 
She may overtax her strength and antagonize her 
entire family by her desire for perfection. In man- 
agement today, the trend is toward rational and 
flexible standards rather than perfectionism. Mrs. 
Lillian Gilbreth has put this concept in a nutshell 
when she says, “Do nothing better than it needs to 
be done.” ' This statement does not imply “letting 
down” one’s standards. She is implying that it is a 
waste of resources to do a job better than it needs 
to be done. Furthermore, she leaves the decision 
as to how well it needs to be done up to you, and 


THomas, and CiyMer, Management in the 
Home. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1954, p. 68. 
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it is possible that the quality you consider essential 
may vary from time to time. A classical example, 
which first appeared in Wood, Lindquist, and 
Studley’s Managing the Home®* describes three 
degrees of dusting with the explanation that there 
are occasions when each is appropriate. There are 
those times when you dust everything, others when 
you dust the tops of things that show, and still 
others when you just pull the blinds. When this 
was quoted at a recent meeting, a member of the 
group volunteered a fourth degree—those times 
when you write “Welcome” in the dust! 


Resources 


What are the resources with which the family 
obtains its goals? For something to be a resource, 
it must be useful and it must be limited. If it is 
available in unlimited amounts, there is no need to 
make choices as to how it will be used. Most 
people, if asked to name their resources, will men- 
tion only time, energy, money, and material goods 
such as a car. It is important for a family to see 
all resources available to them, for every resource 
has alternate possible uses and, within limits, one 
resource may be substituted for another which is 
extremely limited. Less widely recognized re- 
sources available to families are the interests and 
abilities of family members, skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, and community resources. We have all 
known homes where approximately equal amounts 
of time, energy, and money had been spent on the 
decor; yet one was far more attractive than the 
others because the homemaker had added resources 
in her knowledge of how to use color, line, and 
texture effectively and in her skill in making slip 
covers and draperies. Some may question that an 
attitude can be a resource. Actually, whether it is 
an asset or a liability depends upon the attitude 
itself. However, any woman who is trying to feed 
her family well on a limited budget will recognize 
that the willingness of her family to eat inexpen- 
sive foods is an asset. 

It has long been recognized superficially that the 
use of one resource affects other resources. How- 
ever, today, increased emphasis is being placed 
upon attempting to assess the effect of decisions on 
resources as a whole. For example, some women 
who are gainfully employed outside the home to 
obtain money for “extras” may find they do 
not have the time to enjoy these same luxuries 
which they can now afford. 

Although there is some overlapping, there is a 
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rough chronological order to the steps in the 
managerial process. Planning, which is mapping 
out a course of action to reach goals, is done be- 
fore the action starts. Controlling the plan occurs 
as the plan is carried out, and evaluation consists 
of looking back over what has been accomplished 
and judging the results in light of the family’s goals. 

Planning has been recognized longest as one of 
the activities of management—in fact, many people 
mistakenly consider planning to be synonymous 
with management. Evaluation, once suggested, 
seems to be easily understood. However, the con- 
trol step is still comparatively new and requires 
some explanation. Controlling a plan in action 
simply means making new decisions to insure that 
the plan will work successfully and the desired 
goals will be achieved. It is important to recognize 
that it is the plan, and not the people involved, 
that is being controlled. 

Everyone has had the experience of making a 
good plan which was never put into effect. Thus, 
the first problem in the control step is to “get 
going’! The second type of decision made during 
the control step is checking the plan as it is car- 
ried out. One needs to realize here that there is 
nothing sacred about a plan. You made it and 
you can change it. However, adjustments should 
be made in light of the original goals (unless they 
have been consciously changed) and in light of 
the resources remaining. Almost always, before 
mistakes are discovered, some of the resources have 
been used. This highlights the necessity of fre- 
quent checking. 


Work Simplification 


Work simplification is not an end in itself but a 
tool which enables a family to conserve time and 
energy so that they will be available for other 
purposes which are more satisfying. While simpli- 
fication of a particular task can be considered as 
a specific goal, I believe that work simplification 
is primarily an example of long-time control in 
carrying out plans for resources. For example, time 
given to the arrangement of storage in the kitchen 
may make it possible to prepare meals day after 
day with expenditures of less time and energy. 


Management Is a Mental Activity 


Perhaps the most important single word in the 
definition I am using here is “mental.” One of the 
most common misconceptions about home manage- 
ment held by the public at large is that it consists 
of performing physical activity or work. Though it 


is not a new concept that management is an in- 
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tellectual activity, it is one which needs constant 
emphasis and which will, I believe, become more 
significant in the future. 

An analysis of the work of managers in business 
and industry shows that they have one character- 
istic in common. All are responsible for making 
decisions. This is equally true, although not equally 
recognized, in the home. Perhaps the reason de- 
cision-making is not so readily observed in the home 
is that many decisions are made while another 
activity is being carried on. While the mental 
activity may be the more important of the two, the 
person, if asked what he or she was doing at a 
particular time, is more likely to mention the more 
tangible one. Also, in the home, the person who 
makes the decision is frequently the same one who 
executes it. There is, therefore, no clearcut differ- 
entiation between his functions as a manager and 
as a worker. In fact, where both are combined 
the worker as such may reject the instructions of 
the manager as such and, as a result, choose the 
pleasantest rather than the best way. In industry, 
the difference is obvious, and the worker has the 
responsibility for carrying out the decisions made 
by management whether or not he agrees with 
them. 

No family can escape making decisions concern- 
ing its use of resources. However, it is possible to 
improve the ability to manage, and that is the pur- 
pose of specialists in the field. It is also apparent 
that, if these decisions are related to the achieving 
of family goals, management deals not only with 
work activities of the family but with its recrea- 
tional activities as well. For example, more man- 
agement may be involved in the family’s taking a 
summer vacation than in routine work. 

I am sure that all of you are familiar with 
John Dewey’s steps in making a decision: seeking 
many alternatives, mentally following through each 
alternative to its conclusion, and finally selecting 
and acting upon one alterative. 

However, two new and rather simple concepts 
are being recognized in farm management which 
are equally significant for home management. I am 
indebted to Glenn Johnson of Michigan State Uni- 
versity who presented them last summer at a con- 
ference on “Values and Decision-making in Home 
Management” held at Michigan State. His first con- 
tribution is that there should be a fourth step in 
the process of making a decision, namely, accepting 
the consequence for your choice. In itself, this is 
not new; it has long been advocated that, in order 
to learn to make decisions, an individual must bear 
the consequences of his choices. On the other 
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hand, if accepting the consequences is a part of 
making each decision, the alternative actually 
chosen may be different as a result. 

It is an obvious, yet not always acknowledged, 
fact that management necessitates choice. Our 
resources are limited and our desires are many and, 
I might add, constantly growing. It is constantly 
amazing that people expect that because they are 
attempting to make conscious decisions about their 
use of resources, they will be able to accomplish 
miracles. The best money management cannot 
make an inadequate income adequate; it can only 
insure the family that the money available will be 
used for those things which the family really con- 
siders most important. The best time management 
and application of work simplification principles 
will not insure large blocks of leisure for a young 
mother with five small children and no household 
help, but it may help her reduce confusion and 
frustration considerably. 

With our present limited knowledge of decision 
making, it is widely agreed that the more alterna- 
tives which are considered the more likely are the 
chances of the choice-maker’s finding a satisfying 
one. Yet I can imagine there. are many of you who 
are muttering to yourselves that you haven't time 
to look for numerous alternatives every time you 
turn around. Dr. Johnson’s second concept is ap- 
propriate here. He points out that we constantly 
use the concept of marginal utility in decision 
making. A person, knowing that he does not have 
all the information which would be helpful—or 
even necessary—in making a decision, weighs the 
cost of getting more perfect information against the 
value of that information. The individual is will- 
ing to obtain more information or knowledge only 
as he sees that it is worth more than it costs. 
Most of our decisions result in what Dr. Johnson 
calls “risk actions,” in which we believe the cost 
of more information is greater than it is worth, 
and we feel reasonably confident that we have 
enough information to act. On the basis of marginal 
utility of the knowledge needed for a decision, 
action may be classified as certainty action, risk 
action, postponement of action in order to learn, 
forced action, and inaction. 

The establishment of routine is another practical 
way of reducing the amount of time and energy 
spent in decision making. Actions based on habit 
or routine are almost unconscious and therefore 
cannot be considered true decisions. Nevertheless, 
habit plays an important part in management. 
Sound habits may be considered a valuable re- 


source, 
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It is obvious that there are no “right” answers 
which can be handed out to families to solve their 
managerial problems. Differing values and goals, 
differing amounts and kinds of resources, and 
differing demands upon these resources preclude 
such a simple solution. However, as mentioned 
earlier, the more that information is available 
about families and the ways in which they use 
their resources, and about the basic concepts of 
management, the easier it will be for families to 
see alternatives and make decisions. 


Fatigue 


The area of fatigue is one in which basic under- 
standing has changed so considerably in recent 
years that it warrants comment here. All of us 
know that fatigue is a feeling of tiredness, and 
most people assume that it is the result of work 
done and that fatigue can be overcome only by rest. 
True, work does require the expenditure of energy 
and, when sufficient energy is used in a given 
period of time, there are measurable changes in the 
body chemistry which can account for the feeling 
of fatigue. But how does this explain the fact that 
one can feel “good tired” after working vigorously 
in the garden or playing tennis, and “mad tired” 
after a day in which one can recall no vigorous 
activity? Have you ever been more tired upon 
awakening in the morning than when you went to 
bed? How, too, can one reconcile the energy- 
fatigue theory with the fact that Americans have 
more labor-saving equipment than ever before, yet 
complaints of fatigue appear more numerous than 
ever? 

The answer is that the energistic explanation of 
fatigue is only a part of the story. Fatigue is of 
two types—physiological and psychological or sub- 
jective fatigue. 

In physiological fatigue, the ability to work is 
reduced; in psychological fatigue the capacity for 
work is unchanged but actual production is re- 
duced. Psychological fatigue can further be classi- 
fied as due to boredom or to frustration. The latter 
may be thought of as an attempt to escape from 
a disliked situation. Both types of subjective 
fatigue appear to be linked with habit. That is, 
if a particular situation is boring or frustrating on 
one occasion, when that situation is encountered 
again the individual is likely to feel fatigue. 

As for conquering true physical fatigue, preven- 
tion and rest are the answer. Simplification of 
tasks can reduce the energy required to perform 
them; sound health practices can increase the 
amounts of energy available; and careful planning 
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for time and energy and use of good body me- 
chanics in carrying out these plans can reduce 
the probability of overdoing. Several short rest 
periods should be included during the day, and 
they should not be used as “catch-up” periods. 
This rest can be accomplished in two ways—either 
by stopping or by changing the kind of activity. 
Psychological fatigue is subjective and therefore 
one needs to look for the causes and the treatment 
within himself. Often jobs which are boring can 
be made more interesting by relating them to your 
goals, by changing the method purely for variety, 
by setting short-time goals to stimulate action, or 
by simplifying the task itself. If the task is still 
boring, changes in the work environment may 
decrease the feeling of fatigue. Ironing to the 
accompaniment of music is an example. Frustration 
fatigue may, in some cases, be greatly reduced 
through management. There is evidence that peo- 
ple who finish the jobs they planned, complain 
less of fatigue than those who have not accom- 
plished their goals. Those who were less fatigued 
had in many cases accomplished as much or more 
than those who were tired. The implication is 
that we need to be realistic about our goals and 
standards and that we need to allow for emer- 
gencies in relation to all resources. Frustration can 
result from overambitious goals for the develop- 
ment of abilities and from the desire for perfection 
as well as from too crowded plans for time and 
money. Obviously the remedy for frustration is 
to find the cause and eliminate it. Equally obvi- 
ously, this is not always possible. A woman whose 
husband's occupation is hazardous may not be able 
to change the situation; but if she accepts this fact, 
she may find her frustration is lessened. As a 
matter of fact, she may then, recognizing the true 
cause of her fatigue, find work a way of “losing 
herself.” Management of resources has much to 
offer to the lessening of both types of fatigue. 


Motivation 


The last and perhaps the most dramatic develop- 
ment in management to which I wish to call atten- 
tion is that more and more we are recognizing that 
people learn to manage when they feel the need 
for it and have strong motivation. As a result, the 
growing programs of work with physically handi- 
capped homemakers have met with great success 
and have served as a means of interesting other 
families in improving their management. An ex- 
citing outcome of these programs is this proof in 
action that the principles of management are 
truly universal. 
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Clothing and Textiles Move Forward 


The following article was prepared for the Journal as one of the results 


of a work conference of college teachers of textiles and clothing from 
all regions of the United States at the University of Maryland, June 18 
to 23, 1956. A description of the conference background and a list of 


UCCESSFUL education within any society is 
keyed to the needs of its members. Moreover, 
in a democratic society, it is essential to have citi- 
zens who think independently and are willing to 
accept responsibility for such thinking—citizens 
who make wise choices and are able to solve prob- 
lems satisfactorily. Such a society needs members 
who recognize individual worth and the mutual 
dependence of mankind. 

In the field of textiles and clothing, there are 
abundant opportunities for helping develop such 
citizens. Clothing has traditionally been one of the 
primary needs of the individual and the family; 
throughout recorded history it has served as a 
means of protection and adornment. In addition, 
the production, distribution, and consumption of 
clothing and textiles have directly affected national 
development and international relations. More- 
over, both clothing and textiles reflect and can 
help interpret the social, economic, and _ political 
conditions of a country and the changes inevitable 
in a dynamic society. In our own society, the rapid 
technological developments that have taken place 
in recent years have greatly increased the supply 
and modified the character of clothing and textiles, 
and they in turn have modified other aspects of 
our life. 

If textiles and clothing education is to continue 
to be keyed to the needs of our society, it is neces- 
sary to take a critical look at what is being taught 
and what needs to be taught in the clothing and 
textiles area. 

All education at the college level should add 
breadth and depth to experience in independent 
thinking. It should open vistas and lead to an 
understanding of underlying principles on which 
decisions are made and actions are based. Clothing 
and textiles are particularly fortunate in the rich- 
ness of the experiences from which they may draw 
for this kind of understanding. Not only can this 
area of study call upon its abundant history, but 
the specialized body of knowledge in clothing and 


conference members are included at the end of this article. 


textiles is growing constantly with the increasing 
research and technological developments. In addi- 
tion, principles of economics, sociology, psychology, 
art, and the physical, chemical, and biological sci- 
ences can—and should—be drawn upon and inte- 
grated as a basis for solving problems in this aspect 
of our daily life. 

In short, study in textiles and clothing can con- 
tribute to an understanding of self, to a realization 
of the speed of change affecting our lives, and to 
an ability to make some of the adjustments de- 
manded in a dynamic society. It can help an 
individual see the interrelation between one’s prac- 
tices and the cultural environment and provide a 
medium through which one can understand some 
of the important economic, social, and political 
forces operating in a nation and between nations. 


Contributions and Outcomes of Education 
in Clothing and Textiles 


Some of the specific contributions to education 
made by the study of clothing and textiles are: 
Helping the individual with his social-psychologi- 
cal, managerial, and physical needs 
Providing opportunity for aesthetic satisfaction and 
creative expression 

Furthering the well-being of the family 

Gaining insight into the economic, psychological, 
and sociological phenomena in a society 

Below are illustrations of the types of outcomes 
which might be expected from a program which 
had made these contributions to the education of 
students: 

An individual who has studied ways clothing and 
textiles can help the individual meet his social- 
psychological, managerial, economic, and physical 
needs would be expected to: 

Make clothing choices based on a consideration 
of ways various garments could meet his different 
needs 

So predict performance of a fabric or garment 
that satisfaction would result from money spent 
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Use clothing effectively as a means of relating 
himself to others in daily life situations 

After having had opportunity for aesthetic satis- 
faction and creative expression through clothing 
and textiles, the individual would be expected 
to: 

See the relation of the development of personal 
capacity for creative expression to the culture and, 
in turn, the possible influence of such expression 
upon the culture 

Apply art principles in the selection of clothing 
and textiles 

Recognize the influence of the cultural heritage 
found in clothing and textiles 

Apply interrelated factors in a creative experi- 
ence in a way to maximize its value 

The well-being of the family would be furthered 
by the member who would, through understanding 
gained in clothing and textiles: 

See the family as an interdependent group and 
his clothing needs as a part of the whole 

Foster a sense of security and belongingness 
through wise use of clothing 

Weigh the use of time, energy, and money in 
meeting clothing needs 

Help maintain family morale through personal 
appearance 

The student who has gained—through the study 
of clothing and textiles—insight into economic, psy- 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES GOALS FOR 
ALL COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Socio-psychological 

1. Understand that in a dynamic so- 
ciety change is inevitable and 
that in clothing and textiles there 
are many illustrations of this 
characteristic 


2. Realize that textiles and clothing 
are a means through which roles 


in life are identified and expressed 


. Appreciate the part clothing and 
textiles play in the culture of any 
country 


4. Understand the close relation be- 
tween textiles and clothing and 
the satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions felt within the family 


family members 


Place of textiles and clothing in the social life and economy of different cultures 
Clothing as an expression of roles in a culture 
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chological, and sociological phenomena in a society 
would be expected to: 

Recognize cost factors in manufacturing that are 
involved in retail prices of textiles and clothing 

Relate the cost of manufacturing an exclusive 
item to trends and problems in a mass-production 
economy 

Recognize socio-psychological phenomena _ in 
fashion leadership and fashion changes 

Relate changes in consumer choices to economic 
problems of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion 

Recognize sociological and psychological factors 
involved in consumer responses to selling methods 
and pressures 


Goals for All Home Economics Students 


Because of the importance of textiles and cloth- 
ing in the life of the individual, the family, and the 
nation, it is essential for every home economics 
student to have or to acquire certain basic appre- 
ciations and understandings in the area. These are 
listed below with subject-matter emphases sug- 
gested for each goal. Although the goals are inter- 
related, they are grouped for convenience under 
five general headings: socio-psychological, mana- 
gerial, economic, aesthetic, and hygienic. Where 
particular subject matter can contribute to more 


than one goal, it has been repeated. 


SUBJECT-MATTER EMPHASES 


Evolution and force of fashion in a culture 
Clothing as an expression of roles in a changing culture 
Changes in production and consumption of fibers and fabrics 


Appropriateness of clothing for various roles 

Influence of clothing on self and others with respect to personal preferences, age 
differences, and occupation 

Clothing and textiles as an expression of one’s personality and of the culture 


The place of clothing in family satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
Differences in clothing needs of family members 
Expenditure of time, energy, money, and human and other resources for clothing 


Relation of clothing needs to other needs of a family 
Distribution of funds within the individual's and family’s clothing budget 
Influence of relative values of individuals and families on choice-making in textiles 


and clothing 
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CLOTHING AND TEXTILES GOALS FOR 
ALL COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Managerial 
5. Possess ability to plan for and 


make management choices in re- 


lation to textiles and clothing 


6. Apply information and under- 
standing in intelligent selection 
and use of textile products 


Economic 
7. Appreciate the consumer's re- 
sponsibility in relation to produc- 
tion, distribution, and consump- 
tion of clothing and textiles 


8. Understand the relation which 
textiles and clothing bear to a 
nation’s economy and its inter- 
national relations 


effects of these 


Plans for use of funds within the individual or family clothing budget 


Properties of fibers and fabrics 
Relation of quality of clothing and textiles to cost and such other factors as design, 
fabric, construction, fit, and ease of care 
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SUBJECT-MATTER EMPHASES 


Factors and their relationships in decisions to use time, energy, money, and human 
and other resources for clothing 
Relation of clothing and textile needs to other needs of individuals and families 


Impact of consumers, distributors, and producers on each other in the economy 
Effective ways of making the consumer's voice heard by manufacturers, retailers, 
and other consumers 


Place of clothing and textiles in the economy of a nation 

Comparative resources and facilities of various nations for production, distribution, 
and consumption of clothing and textiles 

Conditions of clothing and textile workers in different countries and the social 


Effects of methods of facilitating and restricting exchange of clothing and textile 
products between countries through tariffs, trade agreements, and national and 


Aesthetic 


9. Appreciate and appraise aesthetic 
values of clothing and textiles 


10. Understand and apply the prin- 
ciples involved in achieving ap- 
propriate and becoming dress 


international standards 


Design—line, color, and texture in clothing and textiles 


Individual’s responsibility to be aesthetically acceptable 
Design of garment—line, color, texture, and factors of becomingness 
Co-ordination of wardrobe 


Appropriateness of clothing for various roles one plays in life 


Hygienic 
11. Understand how to choose cloth- 
ing and textiles for physical pro- 
tection, 


health 


safety, comfort, 


Additional Goals for Certain Majors 

The above goals are important for all home 
economic majors. Students who are majoring in 
textiles and clothing and those who are preparing 
for certain other professions need to pursue these 
goals to still greater depth. As one gets deeper 
into a field, new insights are gained and ability 
developed to solve more complex problems. In 
addition, these other majors should have oppor- 
tunity to work toward such important goals as 
those listed below. No effort has been made to 
include all home economics majors, nor to state 
all the possible goals or emphases in the textiles 
and clothing field. The following areas of speciali- 
zation were considered in this analysis: merchan- 


Clothing as an expression of personality 


Place of clothing and textiles in keeping body in good physical condition through 
effect on body temperature, dryness, cleanliness, movement, safety, and comfort 
and Relation of different fabrics and clothing to satisfaction of physical needs, such as 


need for comfort and protection 
Selection of clothing and textiles which satisfy the above physical needs 


dising, promotion, fashion design, textile testing, 
high school teaching, adult and extension teaching, 
and preparation for graduate study. A check mark 
indicates that the goal was thought, by many mem- 
bers of the work conference, to be important for 
the specific profession named. On each campus 
decisions might vary regarding the importance of 
the goals to particular majors, depending on the 
way curricula and courses were developed. 


The Challenge We Have 


The challenge to redirect our college programs 
in clothing and textiles confronts us with the prob- 
lem that falls on any professional group when it 
discovers conditions are changing so much that 
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reorientation is necessary. Simultaneously, we dis- Perhaps we can start with assessing our own 
cover needs for further study, for changes in em- competencies. Where, as college teachers, do we 
phases in our college courses, and for new graduate _ need help? Do we need a more thorough under- 
programs. It appears to be a difficult assignment standing of sociology, psychology, economics, and 
until we realize that we can take one step at a history? Some of us will be able to enroll in courses 
time, and that each step can be taken experi- to strengthen our backgrounds; others will wish to 
mentally. read extensively in one or more of these areas. 


BS 
TEXTILE GOALS FOR SPECIFIC a Zz 4 = 
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History of fashion 
The social and economic implications of fashion 


. Understanding of place and 
force of fashion in society 


History of costume 
History of textiles 


. Understanding of clothing and 
textiles throughout the ages 


. Understanding of problems of Needs and practices in clothing and textiles in 
family planning in relation to different social and economic groups 
clothing and textiles Difference in values of families that determine 
decisions in clothing and textiles 
Application of the management process in the 
clothing and textile field 


. Understanding of  socioeco- Operation of socioeconomic forces in the clothing 

nomic forces at work in the and textile industry x x cA Gikh = - x 
world-wide textile and clothing 
industries 


. Understanding of problems re- Development of standards 
lated to standards and con- Agencies that promulgate standards 
Dissemination of consumer information 


sumer information 


. Ability to use art principles Design in clothing and textiles 


professionally 


. Ability to design clothing and Designing of clothing and textiles 
textiles creatively Flat pattern designing 
Draping 


Understanding of fibers and Textile fibers, yarn, fabric construction and finish 


fabrics 


Understanding of chemical and Elements of chemistry of textiles 
physical properties of textiles Physical testing of textiles - - - x - - ~ 
in relation to their end use 


. Understanding of principles of Relationship between construction and design 
garment construction and abil- Clothing construction processes and evaluation of 
ity to apply them their uses 

Use of commercial patterns 

Selection, use, and care of sewing equipment 
Application of the management process 
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Professors in other departments may be willing to 

assist by contributing to a clothing and textile staff 

seminar; they may even be interested in collabo- 
rating with us in teaching one of our courses. 

“Experimentation” becomes our key word. There 
is no single way to proceed; nor will any one ap- 
proach be equally successful on all campuses. We 
need to keep in mind that redirection, to be sound, 
must evolve slowly. The important thing is to 
accept the challenge and to be imaginative in 
finding ways to experiment in meeting it. Follow- 
ing are some suggestions for moving forward: 

1. Plan staff discussions of this article and its im- 
plications for local situations. 

2. Envision the direction in which we want cloth- 
ing and textiles to move in the next 10 to 20 
years. 

3. Examine our present programs and plan proce- 
dures for strengthening them. Select a specific 
part, and begin experimentation. 

4. Investigate opportunities for co-operative rela- 
tions with others on the campus or in the com- 
munity who have a contribution to make to 
clothing and textiles. 

5. Plan experiments, keep records, summarize re- 
sults, and share them with others in the profession 
through articles and discussions at the state, re- 
gional, and national levels. 

6. Plan for professional growth through advanced 
study in the arts or in the social, physical, or 
biological sciences. 

7. Encourage superior students to pursue a broad 
program of study before concentrating on a 
specific area in graduate study. 


College textiles and clothing teachers, after meeting in 
regional groups for 10 years, decided that it might be de- 
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Revised Body Measurement Standard for Patterns 
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sirable to have a national meeting to evaluate progress and 
plan ahead. The Central and Eastern groups each appointed 
representatives to canvass this possibility. After two meet- 
ings these representatives decided that it would be pref- 
erable first to have a work conference of representatives 
elected from all three regions; in such a work conference 
bases for a more productive national meeting at a later date 
could be developed. 

This committee set the purposes of the work conference 
as follows: 

1. To examine the place of textiles and clothing in the 
total program of home economics 

2. To assess the present status of textiles and clothing in 

college programs—undergraduate, general, and _profes- 

sional education and graduate education 

To indicate the direction the textile and clothing pro- 

gram should take in the future and the meaning of this 

direction for the offerings in textiles and clothing at dif- 

ferent levels of college teaching 

4. To propose ways and means of achieving the goals de- 
sired for the program in institutions, regions, and in the 
country 

At the second meeting of the representatives of the two 
regions a plan was developed for election of delegates to 
the work conference. Ballots were sent to textiles and cloth- 
ing staff members in all institutions that had ever partici- 
pated in the regional conferences, together with criteria for 
selection of delegates. 

June 18 through 23 was chosen as the time, and the 
University of Maryland as the most convenient place for 
the greatest number. A college home economics adminis- 
trator from each region was invited to join the group. Two 
members of the Office of Education also participated in the 
conference. 


Members of the work conference were: 


Eastern Region: Ruth Ayers, Catherine Doerr, Faye Mitch- 
ell, Marjorie Rankin, Helen Staley, Mary Whitlock 

Central Region: Mary Guthrie, Elizabeth Tarpley, Margaret 
Warning, Jane Werden 

Western Region: Clarice Lindsey, Edna Meshke 

Administrators: Helen LeBaron, Kathleen Rhodes, Miriam 
Scholl 

Office of Education: Johnie Christian, Beulah Coon 


A revised standard of measurements approved by the measurement stand- 
ard committee of the pattern industry appears in current catalogs of all major 
pattern companies according to Alice Linn, USDA extension clothing specialist. 

The measurement chart in the pattern catalogs is the guide to follow in 
determining correct pattern size. On these charts it says, “Select your size 
by the bust measurement on this revised chart. That size, then, is your 
correct size for all patterns in this catalog even though the bust measurement 
on the envelope may be stated differently.” 

The high chest measurement to determine size can now be discontinued. 
During the change-over period, check waist and hip measurements on the 
pattern envelope to determine whether pattern alterations are needed. 

A question and answer booklet has been sent to all clothing teachers. The 


booklet may be obtained from any of the major pattern companies. 


ARS Information Division 


Designing kitchens for homemakers who must 
conserve energy because of chronic illness or age 
is a current research project in the Clothing and 
Housing Research Branch. A broken U kitchen- 
workroom has been developed on the basis of 
research on energy and space requirements for 
performing various activities. This kitchen was 
shown first in June to AHEA members who toured 
home economics laboratories at the Agricultural 
Research Center. 

To cite a few of the energy-saving features— 

Provision is made for sitting at principal work 
centers. 

For easy reaching, the refrigerator, oven, and 
storage units are planned so that in everyday food 
preparation all reaches are within the limits of 
27 and 63 inches from the floor. Shelves higher 
and lower are for storing lightweight items and 
those used only occasionally. 

All drawers and sliding shelves have metal glides 
and pull easily, even if heavily loaded. 


Far less is known about ways in which this 
country’s families use foods than about the contents 
of their market baskets. Yet, in the case of many 
food items, information showing prevalence of 
home practices would make it possible to plan more 
effective programs in research, marketing, and 
education. 

Main items for which consumption data alone 
do not tell the whole story are foods which fit into 
the menu in varied ways and foods affected in 
nutritive value by the ways they are prepared. 

Choosing among such foods, food economists in 
the Household Economics Research Branch have 
made a survey of home use during a week of eggs, 
milk, table fats, sugar, and certain vegetables. 
Families interviewed were in three cities: Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Indianapolis, Indiana; and Everett, 
Washington. 

Information obtained is already being used in 
deriving values for estimating the nutrient content 
of food supplies as eaten. 

The report, “Household Practices in the Use of 
Foods, Three Cities, 1953,” AIB-146, may be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
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USDA photo 
At the mixing center, the energy-saving kitchen pro- 
vides: knee space for comfortable sitting at work, a 
mixer on ball-bearing rollers, a perforated wall board 
for much-used utensils, bins for flour and sugar above 
the counter, a floor-to-ceiling revolving corner cabinet. 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 50 cents. 


A comprehensive report by the Household 
Economics Research Branch brings under one cover 
detailed findings from surveys of family clothing 
practices, made in three types of communities—a 
northern and a southern city and a northern farm- 
ing area. Preliminary reports from these 1949-50 
surveys were issued as data became available. The 
new report includes this material, with additional 
analyses not ready earlier. 

The report gives information on a variety of 
clothing practices, such as numbers of garments 
owned; numbers of garments bought ready-to-wear 
in a year and amounts spent for them; garments 
acquired as gifts, handed down, made over, or 
made at home. Also included are analyses of the 
relationship between inventories and acquisitions, 
a relationship which indicates the period of time 
clothing stays in a wardrobe. Estimates are in- 
cluded of the extent to which such factors as 
income, age of person, and size of family affect 
clothing practices. 

The findings will be of particular interest to 
teachers who plan or revise clothing courses and 
home economists who prepare clothing budgets. 

“Family Clothing Inventories and Purchases . . . 
with an analysis to show factors affecting consump- 
tion,” AIB-148, may be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price $1. 
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Linen Fabrics Made of Minnesota Flax Fiber 


HE work reported herein was made possible 
by (1) the development of a chemical meth- 
od for the separation of fiber from ripe seed flax 
straw by the late Professor R. E. Montonna of the 
University department of chemical engineering, 
(2) the small-scale pilot plant for processing fiber 
and spinning yarn built by the Minnesota Institute 
of Research, and (3) the financial support provided 
by Dean T. C. Blegen from research funds of the 
Graduate School for an individual faculty research 
in the School of Home Economics. The process has 
been patented by the University and an option to 
license the patent has been issued to “Linen Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,” a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Minnesota. A pilot plant, on a semi- 
commercial scale of operation, has been working 
on the production and finishing of fabrics made of 
flax fiber processed by this method. 

Lea and twist measurements on some commer- 
cial linen yarns were followed by a long series of 
determinations on experimental yarns produced as 
the chemical process was being perfected. Even- 
tually several yards of crash toweling, woven by 
hand, were compared with a commercial product 
of similar construction.’ As relatively large batches 
of yarn of varying sizes became available, the tex- 
tiles laboratory prepared specifications for four ex- 
perimental fabrics which were woven by the Lowell 
Textile Institute and subsequently studied by the 
author and her associates. 

An experimental handkerchief cambric, made of 
five Minnesota linen yarns, was compared with an 
imported unbleached round-thread linen fabric 
somewhat similar in thickness and appearance ex- 
cept for color. Both were well washed once and 


Erne. L. Puevps, Vivian Wuire, FLorence 
and June Very. A linen fabric made of fiber produced by 
the Minnesota method from seed flax straw. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 29 (1948), No. 8, pp. 60-61; No. 9, pp. 90-91. 


Ethel L. Phelps 


Miss Phelps, professor emeritus of textiles and 
clothing at the University of Minnesota, now lives 
in California. At the 1955 annual meeting of the 
AHEA in Minneapolis, she reported work done on 
Minnesota flax. 


ironed, but not bleached, since the Minnesota linen 
was a clear white after washing. The yarns in the 
experimental fabric were finer (approximately 91 
lea) than those in the commercial line product, 
which had fewer twists per inch and were stronger. 
The Minnesota fabric was similar to the imported 
fabric in weight and number of yarns per inch, 
nearly as thick, but somewhat lower in strength. 
The available data support using a fabric similar 
to this experimental product for men’s handker- 
chiefs or women’s blouses. 

A second experimental fabric was a plain-weave 
shirting, commercially bleached and calendered 
after weaving. It was made of 54-lea warp and 
49-lea filling yarns, which were essentially equal in 
strength but coarser than the single-ply filling and 
the two-ply warp yarns in a good quality of cotton 
poplin.? When compared with this cotton fabric, 
the linen material was similar in weight, thickness, 
fillingwise fabric count, and fillingwise breaking 
strength. The poplin had about twice as many warps 
per inch and was correspondingly stronger in that 
direction of the cloth. Several interested men wore 
shirts made from the linen fabric by a custom shirt- 
maker. The number of shirts was too small to per- 
mit a ccntrolled wear test. One “white-collar” 
worker volunteered the information that his shirt 
had been washed many times, and all reported 
satisfactory service. 


Erne: L. Frances McLean, Marian Moone, 
Louise GreEENWoop, NorMAN HoLen, and Vivian Wuire. 
The relative roles of laundering and of wear in the deteriora- 
tion of four types of cotton uniform fabrics. J. Home Econ. 
45 (1953), pp. 174-178. 
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The third experimental fabric was a commercially 
bleached and calendered linen huck toweling. It 
was compared with an imported huck toweling 
made of line fiber, bleached and beetled. Dish 
towels made from both materials were used in 
households having two or three members. Each 
towel was washed after three days’ use. Both 
these and the controls were laundered 10, 20, 30, 
and 40 times using a wash wheel and a flatbed 
ironer. Fabric measurements were made on rep- 
resentative towels at the end of each period. 

In order to minimize the compressing effect of 
beetling, the first comparison of the two materials 
was made after one washing. The yarns in the 
experimental huck had more twists per inch and 
were somewhat coarser (42-lea warps and 32-lea 
fillings) than those in the commercial fabric. The 
strength of the experimental warps equalled that of 
the commercial warps, but the fillings were slightly 
weaker. The Minnesota huck also was thicker, a 
little heavier than the imported huck, had more 
fillings per inch, and was lower in fabric strength. 

After 40 launderings and 120 days of service, 
both towelings had decreased a little in weight. 
The Minnesota fabric was somewhat thinner, but 
still thicker than the commercial huck. The de- 
creases in fabric strength were such that the two 
were nearly identical at this point, the Minnesota 
huck having lost a little less than half its original 
strength, whereas the other lost a little more than 
half. The end of serviceability had not been reached 
for either fabric, and it would appear that the 
Minnesota product could compete successfully with 
a commercial line fabric. 

The fourth experimental fabric, a suiting crash, 
was made of Minnesota processed fiber which is 
intermediate in length between line and tow. For 
comparison, an imported crash made from tow yarns 
was chosen. The commercial fabric had been given 
a crush-resistant finish while the experimental crash 
had been bleached and calendered only, but during 
use no noticeable difference in crushing or wrinkling 
was observed. The yarns in the Minnesota crash 
were much stronger than were those in the commer- 
cial fabric although the number of twists per inch 
and the sizes of the yarns (24-lea warps and 28-lea 
fillings) were somewhat similar. Notwithstanding 
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the fact that the experimental crash was a little 
thinner, lighter in weight, and did not have quite 
as many warps and fillings per inch, its fabric 
strength was markedly greater than that of the 
commercial material. 

Uniforms made from these crashes were worn 
by nurses in doctors’ and dentists’ offices and were 
laundered commercially after each day of wear. 
Control lengths of both fabrics were laundered 10, 
15, 20, 40, and 60 times. The Minnesota linen uni- 
forms were worn and laundered 10, 15, 20, 40, and 
50 times; those of imported linen crash, 10, 15, and 
20 times. At the end of the periods described, 
fabrics or garments were withdrawn from launder- 
ing or service to permit selected measurements. 

After 60 launderings, marked loss in strength was 
noted in both fabrics, but the warps in the Minne- 
sota crash were almost as strong and the fillings 
considerably stronger than were those of the new 
commercial crash. The weight loss of the experi- 
mental fabric was slight in contrast to the very 
considerable loss observed for the imported mate- 
rial. The fabric strength of the Minnesota linen, 
both warpwise and fillingwise, was very much 
greater, relatively, than that of the commercial 
crash. The breaking strength of fillingwise strips of 
the former after 60 launderings exceeded that of 
the latter when new. 

After only 20 days of wear and 20 washings, the 
commercial linen uniforms were so worn that they 
had to be retired from service. After two and a half 
times as much wear (50 days) and launderings, 
the yarns of the experimental fabric were much 
stronger, and the weight, thickness, and fabric 
strength of the Minnesota material were nearly 
equal to those of the imported fabric after 20 days 
of wear. Moreover the serviceability of the experi- 
mental linen after 50 days of wear compared favor- 
ably with that of a cotton suiting worn 60 days by 
the same women.’ As had been the case with those 
who observed, wore, or used the other exper‘mental 
fabrics described herein, the women participating 
in this wear test were enthusiastic about the uni- 
forms made of cloth woven from Minnesota flax 


fiber. 
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AHEA Membership 


In 1955-56, AHEA membership was only 1,477 short of our 1956-57 goal 
of 25,000. You can help in reaching our goal. Encourage all 1955-56 mem- 
bers to pay their 1956-57 dues and tell prospective members about AHEA. 
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Dress Designs with Self-Help Features 


for the Preschool Child 


LOTHING for preschool children designed 

with features that encourage the child to 
dress and undress himself is believed to contribute 
to his independence and self-confidence. Desirable 
as such “self-help” garments may be, these style 
features should not be achieved at the expense of 
attractiveness or make the garments appear too 
different from those worn by other children in 
the group, for, as Hurlock (1) suggests, it is essen- 
tial that the clothing of the child be such that the 
child feels a part of the group with which he 
associates. Likewise, the young child’s clothes must 
meet with the approval of the parents, who usually 
make the final choice of such apparel. 

This study was undertaken, then, to contribute 
to the development of more appealing designs in 
children’s clothing with attention focused on self- 
help features which meet the needs of the child 


and help to develop independence. 


Development of Experimental Dresses 


The compilation below lists the features con- 
sidered important in the clothing for the preschool 
child. These features were obtained from a series 
of references regarding the needs of the child as 
well as the preferences of the mothers. Pertinent 
references are listed in the bibliography at the 
end of this article. In some cases reported by 
Kennally (9) and Johnson (8), there is conflict 
between the likes of mothers and the recognized 
self-help features. It is hoped that attractive de- 
signs will advertise the advantages of apparel which 
the child can manipulate. Observations of children 
in the nursery school at the Pennsylvania State 
University were also included in the compilation. 
1. Self-help features 

Long openings located for easy reach 

Simple styles 

Large fasteners of type, number, and location easy for the 

child to manipulate 

Armholes and sleeves of good size 
2. Features that allow for growth (and, therefore, longer 

use of garments ) 

Wide hems 
No set-in sleeves 
Waistlines not definite 
Allowance for girth adjustment 


Eleanor M. Boettke and Margaret O. Zook 


The work in this report was carried on mostly at 
the Pennsylvania State University in 1953. The 
dresses were worn from that time until late 1955, 
when this report was prepared. Dr. Zook was then 
professor of clothing and textiles. Not now en- 
gaged in professional activity, she observed the 
dresses in the study during the more than two 
years of wear. Eleanor M. Boettke was a graduate 
student at the University when this work was done. 
She is now an instructor of clothing and related 
art at the University of Connecticut. The wear 
study of the dresses was made to determine 
whether the designs would stand the test of child 
growth in size, whether they would be as flattering 
at ages three and four as they were at two, and 
whether the styles would be truly self-help in 
actual use. 


3. Features that insure comfort in wear 

Fit the needs of the child 

Allow freedom for activities 

Stay in place 
4. Design and fabric appealing to mother and child 

Cotton fabrics 

Small designs 

Easy to wash and iron 

Small collars 

Buttons 

Gathers and ruffles 

No puffed pockets, rickrack, ribbons, lace, pleats 

With the listed features in mind, dresses incorpo- 
rating as many desired features as possible were 
sketched. Six designs were selected as best and 
the patterns drafted using a size two commercial 
pattern as a basis for size. Fabrics were selected 
using a variety of colors and types. Trimmings 
that would be easy to launder and iron were 
chosen. 


Description of the Dresses 


Dress A—A yellow and white striped seersucker 
was used for the summer play dress with a surplice 
closing. The seven-eighths-inch flat yellow pearl 
buttons slipped in and out of the buttonholes easily. 
A ruffle was set in around the armhole to give the 
effect of the sleeve. Allowance was made for growth 
adjustment in both length and girth. A deep hem 
took care of the length, and the waistline adjusted 
to girth by changing button locations. 
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Dress B—A blue-green broadcloth was used for 
this sun dress with the same surplice closing as A. 
Adjustable back straps made this design suitable 
for a jumper as well as a sun dress. White pearl 
buttons, seven-eighths inches in diameter, were 
used for fasteners in front and back. 

Dress C—A blue corded chambray was used for 
this dress. It had no definite waistline, and fullness 
was pleated from the yoke line. The yoke line ex- 
tended to form raglan sleeves. The yoke and collar 
and cuffs were trimmed with white bias inserted 
between the two layers. Gripper fasteners were 
used on the center front closing. The raglan sleeves 
allowed for growth through the shoulders and 
would not bind when the child stretched. The 
lack of a definite waistline helped make it possible 
for children of different sizes to wear the dress. 

Dress D—This dress was of salmon broadcloth 
with tucks coming from a yoke line that was car- 
ried out into a kimono sleeve. One of the features 
was a back sash that buttoned onto the dress. This 
sash was added because, in a study made by John- 
son (8), mothers indicated a liking for back sashes. 
The scalloped collar and yoke line were saddle 
_ stitched in matching thread to give emphasis to the 
structural lines. Growth allowance was made in the 
kimono sleeves. The tucks controlled the fullness 
but eliminated a defined and fitted waistline. The 
hem had a five-inch allowance, and the belt was 
adjusted by moving the buttons down as the body 
length increased. There was also an action pleat in 
the center back that gave additional fullness. 

Dress E—A white plissé frosted organdy was 
made into a party dress. The dress was made to 
show that a party dress could be simple with self- 
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help features and still be attractive and feminine. 
The dress was shown with a pale pink organdy slip. 
The small collar and cuffs were interfaced with 
pink organdy and trimmed with machine-made 
tatting. The tatting was also used to outline the 
center front opening. The buttons were flat white 
pearl, three-fourths inch in diameter. The back 
sash was attached to the top of the seam, thus 
making adjustment easier. 

An allowance for growth in girth was supplied 
by the kimono sleeve and tucks placed at the waist- 
line. The belt was easily removed and lowered to 
take care of waistline changes. 

Dress F—A red and white candy-striped cotton 
was used for this dress with white pique collar 
and cuffs. The dress had the surplice closing used 
on A and B with less overlap. Three red buttons, 
one inch in diameter, were used in a triangular 
form to keep the dress closed. A low yoke line 
came just above the waistline and was carried out 
into the kimono sleeve. The fullness of the skirt 
was controlled by unpressed pleats attached at the 
top. The distinctive feature was the mandarin 
collar. The front panel and the yoke line were 
outlined with an embroidery stitch using red 
crochet cotton. 


Evaluation of the Dresses 


The dresses were evaluated by adults, students, 
preschool children, and in a wear study lasting 
more than two years. 

A questionnaire form was prepared and _pre- 
sented to interested women who visited a display 
of the dresses at the 1953 Annual Spring Week End 
sponsored by the College of Home Economics at 
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Dress D 


the Pennsylvania State University. These women 
were asked to give their reactions to the various 
design features in each dress. They were also asked 
to comment on the type and color of fabric and the 
ease of caring for the garment. 

Questionnaires filled out by 50 women were tabu- 
lated and analyzed. Of the 50 replies, 35 were 
made by mothers, and 15 of them had children of 
preschool age. Six mothers had grandchildren of 
preschool age for whom they sewed. 

In order to obtain another group reaction to the 
designs, the dresses were shown to a class in 
children’s clothing. The purpose of the study was 
explained, and each student was given the oppor- 
tunity to examine the garments. Then they were 
asked to fill out the questionnaire form. 

The results of the two questionnaires are shown 
in the table on page 646, the experimental dresses 
being designated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, 
and F. 

The questionnaire results reported in the table 
showed a general enthusiasm for the designs. Dress 
A was liked by more of the women because they 
thought the general style was attractive and prac- 
tical for a play dress. In the student group Dress B 
rated highest with 100 per cent. The styles of all 
of the dresses were well liked except Dress F. This 
dress was least liked in both groups because it 
was considered too grown up for a child of pre- 
school age. Since this dress often attracted favor- 
able attention when worn, it seems that showing 
the dresses on hangers, as in a store, did not pre- 
sent all of them in the most favorable light. 

Considering the various features of the designs, 
it seems that kimono sleeves, large buttons, and 
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front openings were sufficiently well designed to 
attract favorable response. The grippers on Dress C 
and the mandarin collar on Dress F rated lowest. 

To see whether children liked and could handle 
these dresses, the dresses were taken to the nursery 
school, where children from three to four years of 
age were allowed to look at them and try them on 
if they wanted to. Four of the girls, ranging in 
age from three and one-half to four years, tried on 
the dresses. Observation indicated that the dresses 
were easy to put on and take off by the three- 
to four-year-old child. The fasteners presented no 
problems except the top gripper in Dress C. This 
was hard for the little girls to manage alone. The 
idea of the overlapping front in Dresses A and B 
caused some trouble until the girls had each tried 
it on once. After that it was manipulated without 
difficulty. 

Only minor adjustments were needed in length 
and location of buttons to make these dresses fit 
the four children who tried them on. 


Wear Study and Additional Items of Interest 


The pictures shown with the descriptions of 
dresses were taken after 28 months of wear. The 
child wearing them is four years and four months 
of age. She began wearing the dresses at the age 
of two years and one month and continued wear- 
ing them until she was four years and seven 
months. During that time her height increased 
from 371, to 43%4 inches. The waist length in- 
creased one and one-half inches and shoulders the 
same. The hems were adjusted twice. No adjust- 
ments were made in circumference. Two dresses 
made with the usual high waist, sash, and puffed 
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Preferences of 50 Women (W) and 18 College Students (S) 
for Experimental Dress Designs 


DRESS DESIGNATION 


Dress A 
1—General style. . . . 
a. opening. 
b. buttons. 
c. ruffles. . . 
2—Fabric 
Gype...... 
b. color 
3—Ease of care 
a. washing......... 
b. ironing 
Dress B 
1—General style 
a. opening. 
b. buttons. 
2—Fabric 
b. a 
3—Ease of care 
a. washing... 
b. ironing 
Dress C 
1—General style... . 
. raglan sleeve. . . .| 
Peter Pan collar | 
c. pleats...... 
. opening 
e. grippers. .. 
f. trim. 
2—Fabric 
a. type.. 
b. color... . 
3—Ease of care 
a. washing. .. 
b. ironing... . 
Dress D 
1—General style....... 
a. kimono .... 


| 
| 
| 


b. yoke.... 
ec. tucks. 
d. collar. . 
e. back sash. . 
2—Fabric 
a. type... 
b. 
3—Ease of care 
a. washing 
b. ironing... 
Dress E 
1—General style... . 
a. tucked waist.... 
b. collar and cuffs. . 


d. buttons. . . 

e. back sash. . 
2—Fabric 

a. type.... 


b. color 
3—Ease of care 
a. washing 
b. ironing. ... 
Dress F 
1—General style 
a. kimono sleeves... 
b. tucks 
d. mandarin colla 
e. buttons. 
2—Fabric 
a. ty 
b. co 
3—Ease of care 
b. ironing.... 
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sleeves and worn simultaneously were discarded 
after 15 months’ use because of lack of fit. Styles 
A and B were worn with and without blouses. 
The child wearing these dresses attended nursery 
school, where she wore the dresses from the age 
of three years and two months to four years and three 
months. Much attention was attracted to the de- 
signs and several mothers asked about patterns. 
There was no resistance on the part of the child 
to any of the dresses during the period of use. 
While no definite conclusions can be drawn, 
the child wearing these dresses could dress herself 
(including fasteners) in the styles that buttoned 
up the front at the age of two years and six 
months and in the styles with the surplice closing 
at two years and eight months. In addition to a 
large button, the child needed a long thread stem 
as an aid in fastening and unfastening her dress. 
The gripper fasteners were somewhat stiff and hard 
to fasten, though grippers on ready-to-wear articles 
were handled with ease soon after two years of age. 


Conclusion 


Response to the styles designed and presented 
here was sufficiently favorable to make the authors 
feel that self-help features had been incorporated 
into preschool dress designs in a way to make 
them attractive and appealing. 
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Acting on Our Plans 


O follow through on the AHEA program of 
work for 1956-57, plans for action were 
formulated by the college clubs section at the 
annual meeting. These plans, published in the 
September Journat, are calculated to spread the 
fame of home economics as a course of study and 
as a highly regarded profession. Each college club 
can help in the implementation of the program of 
work. And it can be fun. Here are some suggested 
ways to encourage recruitment and co-operation 
with state associations and AHEA, to build inter- 
national relations and public relations, and to pro- 
mote membership and interest in graduate study. 

Plays and skits are excellent idea communicators. 
Several of the college clubs around the country 
have enjoyed writing, producing, and presenting 
their own shows. The University of Tennessee 
group put on a skit encouraging graduating seniors 
to join AHEA. The Louisiana College club is 
sharing its play “This Is Your Life, AHEA” with 
the other college clubs. A script of the play, 
originally presented at the Louisiana state home 
economics association meeting, was sent to each 
college club in the AHEA packet in September. 
A touch of the footlights can be wonderful fun, 
and every club member can participate in a play 
project. 

The college clubs all agree that the AHEA In- 
ternational Scholarship Fund is worthy of support. 
But the big question is: “How do we make the 
money to contribute?” Here are some ideas that 
have made the cash registers ring. A silent auction 
was held at the state convention in Oregon. Each 
college club brought about 15 articles such as soap, 
jewelry, and perfume, Bids for each article were 
written down. The bids were counted, and the 
highest bidder won. The International Scholarship 
Fund won, too, as a result of this auction. 

One enterprising club set up a catering service. 
For a fee, members will provide refreshments at 
events given by other campus groups. 

How about a bake sale? Oh, yes, it’s been done 
often, but why? Because it is successful. Cakes 


are the stand-by, but a little variation can be added 
by vending doughnuts, fruitcakes, or cookies. How 
about baking cookies from foreign recipes—Inter- 
national cookies for the International Scholarship 


Fund. 
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CAKES 


San Diego State College 
A bake sale by the home economics club on the San 
Diego State College campus 


At Skidmore College, New York, the club mem- 
bers cut jack-o’-lanterns from pumpkins and sold 
them to campus groups and faculty members for 
Halloween. Other groups have made money from 
dances ranging from the always popular square 
dance to the more dreamy full formal. 

Little dolls solved a big problem for the Syracuse 
University Home Economics Club. The club 
dressed dolls in the costume of a drum majorette . 
and sold them at the campus bookstore. Perhaps 
dolls might be dressed in international costumes. 
This would be particularly effective on UN Day. 

President Eisenhower issued a proclamation call- 
ing on all citizens to observe United Nations Day. 
Observing UN Day is part of the college clubs 
program of work, too. Free kits of literature and 
posters are available from the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations, 816 2lst St.. NW, 
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Washington 6, D.C. The committee has available 
a UN bookshelf suitable for presentation by a 
group to a library. The bookshelf sells for $10 and 
contains more than 15 pamphlets and books deal- 
ing with the United Nations and related subjects. 

Also available is the UN cookbook Favorite 
Recipes from the United Nations. Edited by the 
American Home Economics Association, it contains 
recipes from all the 76 member nations. The retail 
price is $1.50 per copy. In addition to aiding 
planners of UN luncheons, dinners, and parties, it 
is hoped the book will be a help in raising funds. 
In lots of 10 or more, the book is available for $1 
per copy from the U.S. Committee. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Lasagna from Favorite Recipes from the United Nations 


It would be a wonderful project for each college 
club to sell UN cookbooks and use the profits to 
purchase a UN bookshelf. An investment of $30 will 
buy 20 cookbooks and a bookshelf. Selling the 20 
books will return the investment. The bookshelf 
might be formally presented to the college as part 
of the UN Day celebration. 

Get to know the international students on cam- 
pus better by inviting them to meetings and open 
house days. They will be glad to talk about their 
homes and exchange ideas with American students. 
College clubs with home management houses might 
invite these students to dinner and compare notes 
on foods with them. 

In the public relations vein, the home economics 
club of Wisconsin State College has been busily 
demonstrating to its campus community that “Home 
economics is more than a profession; it is a way of 
life.” Wisconsin’s club members act as ambassadors 
of good will by doing everything from mending 
football uniforms to decorating for Christmas 
parties. 
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Open house day or week is a good time to move 
public relations into high gear. A style show of 
clothes made in the home economics classes is an 
effective public relations tool. 

To encourage students to major in home eco- 
nomics, each Georgia State College for Women 
club member takes a “little sister” whom she tells 
about the home economics department and club 
activities. The “little sisters” are freshmen who have 
indicated an interest in home economics. 

A high school career day open house is held 
at the University of Tulsa. Club members present 
a career skit and give a tour of the campus. 
Southern Illinois University holds a style show 
at its home economics career day. Another club 
sends its members to their own high schools to 
speak and give demonstrations. Hi-Y, 4H, FHA, 
Girl Scout, and many other club groups would 
probably be most happy to have a program pre- 
sented by a home economics club. 

The AHEA publications list is a veritable genie’s 
lamp. It lists publications on every phase of home 
economics. College club members will enjoy read- 
ing the booklets and pamphlets on careers in home 
economics. These would be invaluable aids to any 
recruitment program. Public relations program 
planners will find helpful guidance in “Opinion 
Building,” which tells how to carry through a public 
relations program. 

Professional pride was given a lift when Georgia 
Teachers College held a state workshop in home 
economics with students present from a dozen 
other colleges. Another way to build profess’onal 
pride is to attend and take part in state association 
meetings. At Southwestern Louisana Institute the 
beautiful ceremony of lighting the Betty lamps 
highlighted the initiation of 25 graduates into the 
Louisiana Home Economics Association and the 
American Home Economics Association. Each 
club that chooses a home economist of the year is 
pointing with pride toward its profession. 

Clubs can learn more about graduate study and 
the opportunities such study offers by chatting with 
graduate students and people with advanced de- 
grees. These people might be invited to a special 
meeting of the club devoted to discussing ad- 
vanced study. The AHEA pamphlet “Wanted, 
Home Economists with Advanced Degrees” is an 
informative aid on this subject. 

These are some of the ways the program of 
work can be carried out. With a little imagination 
and ingenuity, each club can come up with its own 
program and plans reflecting its own personality 
and have a lot of fun doing it. 
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Profile of 1955-56 


Home Economics Freshmen 


Lizetre Murpuy and HELEN Bosarp 
University of Alabama 


Mrs. Murphy is an instructor and assistant to 
the dean of home economics, and Miss 
Bosard is an associate professor of home 
economics education at the University of 
Alabama. Dean E. Neige Todhunter assisted 
the authors in the preparation of the paper. 


Is there a typical or average college freshman 
in home economics? The following was the “typi- 
cal freshman” of 1955-56, at least at one institution 
of higher learning. 

She is a city girl, 18 years of age, and she was 
a “war baby.” She is one of a family of two 
children, and her father is in business. Her parents 
did not themselves have a college education, but 
they want such an education for their daughter. 
This freshman girl had one year of home eco- 
nomics work in high school, was in the upper half 
of her class, and was active in various high school 
organizations. She thinks she knows what she 
wants to do after graduation; one of her major 
goals is a happy marriage; and she has no interest 
in science or politics as a career. 

This may not be the typical freshman in every 
college, but freshmen probably do have many 
characteristics and background experiences that 
are common to all of them. Because the authors 
were interested in this question they decided to 
look a little more closely at the available data on 
entering freshmen in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Alabama for the aca- 
demic year 1955-56. From the regular form filled 
out by each freshman entering in the fall and from 
the autobiography which each girl writes as part 
of a personality study in the orientation course, 
data on age, home and family background, previ- 
ous education, work experience, and home econom- 
ics interests were available. These data from 137 
students were tabulated and provide the following: 

Age. The freshmen ranged in age from 16 to 21 


years with an average age of 18. Only one student 
was 16 years of age, 16 were in the 17- -year-old 
group, 11 were 18 years old, 18 were 19 years of 
age, and 8 and 3 were in the 20- and 21-year-old 
groups. Two were married (ages 18 and 21). 

Home and family background. The majority of 
the group (64 per cent) came from Alabama 
homes and were from 17 of the 67 counties in the 
state. The remaining freshmen came from 16 other 
states. The majority (76 per cent) of the out-of- 
state students were from the southern region, but 
some came from the Midwest (10 per cent), North- 
east (4 per cent), and Southwest (6 per cent). 
The Pacific Coast and the District of Columbia 
were each represented by one student. 

Only 17 girls came from rural homes. Nearly 
three-fourths of the group (71 per cent) came 
from cities with a population of more than 20,000; 
about one-tenth (12 per cent) came from towns 
of between 5,000 and 20,000 population. 

The families from which the students came had 
from one to seven children. Twenty-five students 
came from families where they were the only 
child; 48 were the eldest child; 48 were the 
youngest child in the family; and the remaining 
16 held intermediate positions in the family. 

Five students came from homes where the 
parents were divorced; 8 were from homes where 
the father was deceased; 3 from homes where the 
mother was deceased; and 1 student had lost both. 

Study of the records of occupational back- 
grounds of the parents showed that in the majority 
of cases the father was employed, but in five 
homes the father was retired. In line with the 
current trend of women working away from home, 
27 students came from homes where both parents 
worked, and 7 from homes where the mother was 
the sole wage earner. 

Some indication of home background may be 
obtained from examination of the types of em- 
ployment engaged in by the parents. The occupa- 
tions of the parents were, therefore, grouped in 
five general categories with the number of parents 
employed in each as follows: 


OcCUPATION NuMBER EMPLOYED 
Fathers Mothers 
70 21 


Many parents today who have not had educa- 
tional opportunities themselves want their children 
to have a college education. For this group of 
freshmen only 9 came from families where both 
parents had graduated from college; 56 reported 
that neither parent had attended college; in 16 
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cases only the mother and in 11 cases only the 
father had attended college but had not graduated. 
Fourteen students reported that both parents had 
attended college, but for 7 only the father had 
graduated, and for 7 only the mother. 
Educational background of freshmen. There was 
wide variation in the number and type of schools 
the freshmen had attended. Thirty-three students 
had been in kindergarten; 28 had had all their 
education in one type of school, which was a com- 
bination of elementary and junior and senior high 
school. These freshmen were beginning their 
schooling during the war period, and the conse- 
quent mobility of families meant changing of 
schools for at least 53 of the 137 students. Twenty- 
nine of these 53 indicated that they had attended 
more than one elementary school, and 24 attended 
more than one high school. In the case of one 


student the frequent moving of her family had 
caused her to attend 11 different schools by the 
time she was 12 years of age. 

Some home economics work had been taken in 
high school by 103 students; of this group 43 had 
taken home economics for one year; 36 for two 
2 for four years; and 1 


years; 21 for three years; 
for five years. 

Practically every freshman indicated that she had 
been active in clubs and other organizations in 
high school; about one-fourth had been members 
of 4-H Clubs or Future Homemakers of America 
and had held offices in these organizations. More 
than one-fourth had been members of the National 
Honor Society or Beta Club, and some few had 
been members of both. More than one-fourth had 
been active in high school student government and 
Tri-Hi-Y. Sixteen students mentioned that they 
had won some kind of distinction or honor award 
in their high school and some of these as listed were: 
class valedictorian; class salutatorian; district Miss 
F.H.A.; citizenship award; American history award 
of the D.A.R.; Aiken-Griffen award for outstanding 
service, leadership, and scholarship; and scholar- 
ships for study at the University. 

The 11 freshmen who were 20 years of age and 
over had worked full time for one or more years 
before coming to college. Twenty-five students 
had worked during the summer just prior to enter- 
ing college, and 12 had held part-time jobs; 89 
had not had any type of work experience. 

In the autobiography which the freshmen wrote 
in the college orientation course they were asked 
to mention any teachers who had considerable 
influence on their lives. Teachers of English were 
mentioned by 48 students; 33 listed their elemen- 
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tary school teachers; 28 said home economics 
teachers; and 20 listed history teachers. Class ad- 
visers, band directors, principals, and varying 
school personnel were mentioned by other students. 

Future plans. In answer to a question on what 
they wanted to do after graduation, 77 girls seemed 
confident of what they wanted to F< and their 
answers were fairly equally spread over the vari- 
ous careers which are open to home economics 
graduates; 60 students said they were undecided 
or did not answer the question. 

Goal in life. For a number of years in the 
freshman orientation course we have used a check 
list to discover the future goals to which freshman 
women direct their thoughts as they enter college. 
The students are asked to check the five items 
which they think would give them the greatest 
satisfaction in life and to add others if the list does 
not cover their goals. The check list is returned 
unsigned, and there is no reason to believe that 
students do not give honest answers. The follow- 
ing items are those which appear on the check 
list and in this same order; the figure beside each 
item gives the number of students who checked 
that item: social prestige, 9; work which will insure 
financial success, 9; time and opportunity to pur- 
sue a favorite hobby, 3; travel and adventure, 16; 
assurance of eternal life, 26; happy marriage, 117; 
to be “tops” in some sport or recreational activity, 
2; to help others, 44; standards of living conducive 
to comfort and pleasure, 12; peace through strong 
religious faith, 41; respect of the community, 29; 
many friends, 61; recognition for real achievement 
in your work, 8; to excel as a good homemaker, 39; 
possession of wealth and unbounded leisure, 2; to 
have children and rear them, 41; financially secure 
old age, 5; to be a leader, exercising authority over 
others, 2; opportunity for continued self-improve- 
ment, 30; creative work as artist, writer, sculptress, 
etc., 3; children of whom you can be proud, 41; 
to help make a better world, 14; to find right job 
and do it well, 18; to become a star on stage or 
screen, 1; to make scientific discovery, 0; to re- 
nounce the world to become member of a religious 
order, 0; to win admiration and praise from others, 
14; to help husband achieve success, 39; a career 
in politics, 0; good health, 42; to be different from 
other people, a unique personality, free from re- 
straints of fashion and accepted social and moral 
standards, 4; to live in the present letting the 
future take care of itself, 3. 

There is no “norm” with which to compare the 
answers of this group. One might conclude that 
these freshmen are practical and realistic in their 
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approach to wanting marriage, friends, children, 
health, and to help their husbands. It is of interest 
that none wanted a career in science, politics, or 
religious withdrawal from life. 

Summary. It is believed that data such as pre- 
sented here provide a fair picture of the “typical 
freshman” in one sample of beginning students 
in college home economics. Of greater value is 
the personal data on each student, making it pos- 
sible to better understand each girl and her 
problems and to do a better job of counseling 
throughout her college career. 


“Real Life” Teaching 
of Infant Development 


IsABELLE DIEHL 


Assistant Professor, School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


As we reconsidered our procedure for the study 
of infant development at college age, we found 
that our specific objectives were fourfold, in many 
ways dependent upon each other, and could be 
stated briefly as: 

1. Appreciation of infants as understandable and 
enjoyable individuals 

2. Acquisition of a usable background of knowl- 
edge about infants 

3. Achievement of understanding of some of the 
needs of parents 

4. Development of skills: observing, reporting, 
evaluating information, handling a baby 

These are fairly complex objectives to be 
achieved through methods that would be at once 
simple and effective. In addition, four points of 
view were to be considered—students,’ instructor’s, 
parents,’ and infants.’ Nevertheless we did work 
out a plan that is working well. 

Perhaps we should state here that association 
with infants is not included in the home manage- 
ment house experience on the Purdue University 
campus. Student observation of babies in private 
homes supplemented class meetings in an early 
course on infant development. However, this 
procedure fell short of what was felt would be 
optimum experience, because it was not practical 
to have the whole class observe at the same time 
and the same baby could not be observed regularly. 
Therefore, we decided to supplement observations 
in homes with study of infants in a central place 
on the campus for two hours a week. 
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A large, airy room with western exposure in the 
nursery school building was chosen. It is light, 
sunny, and cheerful with a soft pastel color 
scheme. The battleship linoleum floor covering 
provides a resilient and easily cleaned surface. 
It is not highly polished. Although used for other 
purposes at other times, the room is reserved solely 
for the infants while they are there. The original 
equipment inventory included: a play pen and 
fitted mat with washable cover, a sturdy seat, 
solid toddler-size shelves, and a toy chest with a 
variety of toys suitable for the different ages and 
interests of babies from two months to two years 
of age. More play materials and other equipment 
have been added as the program has progressed 
beyond the experimental stage. 

The staff member in charge is a registered nurse 
with a master’s degree in child development. She 
is the nursery school nurse and teaches the course 
on infant development jointly with the nursery 
school psychologist. Because the safety and well- 
being—mental, physical, and emotional—of infants 
and parents is so important, the person in charge 
needs knowledge and experience in these areas. 

The infants selected are the younger siblings of 
the children in the afternoon co-operative play 
group, which also meets in the nursery school 
building from 3 to 5 p.m. The idea of arranging 
for the infants to attend grew out of the informal 
situation in which mothers brought their babies 
when they came to observe or assist in the co- 
operative play group in which their children of 
preschool age were enrolled. Other mothers heard 
about the project and became interested in_ it. 
The infant group is limited to a total of five infants 
with not more than three toddlers included. At- 
tempts are made to include a wide range between 
the age of two months and two years. Mothers of 
infants who are eligible have the project explained 
in detail individually by the staff member. If the 
mother is interested, she is invited to come with 
her baby and bring whatever changes in clothing 
the infant might need, a bottle of formula or a 
bottle of water, and the infant's favorite toy. 

The mother is asked to stay with the baby until 
both she and the instructor are thoroughly satis- 
fied that he will be happy to stay with the instructor. 
Extreme care is exercised on this point because 
these infants are in the process of acquiring the 
all-important sense of trust. They need to learn 
that mama’s “goodbye” really does mean “I'll see 
you later.” If the infant seems unduly disturbed 
or if the mother finds she cannot stay, that particu- 
lar infant is not enrolled in the group. This has 
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happened twice in the years from 1948 to the 
present, the period during which an infant group 
has functioned. Mothers are welcome to remain 
with the babies at all times if they wish. 

There is no set program for the infants for the 
time they are together. Their needs are met as 
they become apparent. If a baby shows signs of 
fatigue, he is helped to relax into sleep; some need 
to be rocked a little, some need just to be held, 
some need to be screened from the activity in the 
room, and some drop into sleep without any help. 
The toddlers have “turns” at looking at books with 
an adult (instructor, parent, or student) naming 
the items in the pictures and talking about them. 
Help is given in some of the many learning situa- 
tions; for example, a desired toy is placed just 
beyond the immediate reach of the infant who is 
ready to learn to crawl, or the interested toddler 
is shown how the “cars” of the train link together. 
Encouragement for the hard jobs is given freely, 
and the baby’s joy and pride in a “big accomplish- 
ment” shared with much praise. The infants are 
fed if and when they show signs of hunger. The 
bottle of formula brought from home is warmed 
and used for those needing it. Milk, or fruit juice, 
and crackers are served to the toddlers about four 
o'clock if this meets with the mother’s approval. 
When the baby starts drinking from a glass at 
home, the same procedure is used at school. If 
toilet training has been started, the home routine 
is followed. The bathroom of the nursery school 
is across the hall from the infants’ room. 

The first students to observe and assist with the 
babies in this situation were those enrolled in an 
advanced course in infant development for three 
semester hours of credit. This course is limited to 
students with a background of knowledge and 
training in child development; its content consists 
primarily of current theory and research in infant 
development. However, the need for instruction 
and experience in the care of infants on a less 
technical basis became apparent. A second course 
was developed with content centering on the needs 
and care of infants. This course also includes 
observation and participation with the infants in 
the group. Enrollment is for one semester hour of 
credit; there are no prerequisites. Other child 
development students and students working on 
individual projects come in for special study. As 
the room does not have an observation booth, the 
number of student observers is limited to four at 
any one time. Observers are inconspicuously 
placed behind low screens. All observers remain 
behind the screen until the infants are thoroughly 
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familiar with, and secure in, the situation. The 
students then come from behind the screens and 
gradually begin to participate in the situation. The 
adults active in the group are the instructor and 
one participating student. When additional assist- 
ance is needed, an observer in the background or 
behind a screen participates also. 

The amount of student observation and partici- 
pation required varies with the objectives of the 
specific course and the needs of the individual 
student. The limited number of students present 
allows the teaching to be highly individualized. 
The instructor makes certain that every student 
has experience in handling a baby—diapering, 
picking up, feeding, holding, and putting on wraps. 
Ways of approaching babies, ways babies learn, 
and how to help them learn are all discussed in 
the situation. Strict health and safety precautions 
are demonstrated and practiced. Differences in 
developmental levels and the changing responsi- 
bilities of the adult are clearly demonstrated. In 
a situation such as this, principles and practices 
are vividly combined. A “gastric smile” ceases to 
be a picture in a textbook and becomes an experi- 
ence—one which the student herself may have 
helped to create. Students are enthusiastic about 
the program as being both interesting and _profit- 
able. As one candid young home economist stated, 
“I learned more from the babies than I did in 
class.” 

A somewhat unanticipated result of the project 
is the interest and learning shown by the mothers. 
They have expressed changes in attitudes toward 
infant care and greater insight concerning the 
reasons for their methods of guidance. New under- 
standing of their own children, older ones as well 
as the infant, and of other families have been 
mentioned. Mothers often comment that “it’s fun” 
to be a part of the informal discussion of instructor 
and students and are avid listeners. They most 
co-operatively contribute information about their 
own children and past experience. This provides 
the atlditional value, for students, of seeing young 
parenthood and casual parent education in action. 

The infants appear to enjoy themselves hugely. 
Much long-time research is needed to determine 
what effects, if any, this early social experience 
has upon the infants themselves. Excerpts from 
students’ papers suggest possibilities: 

His mother, leaving, spoke to John (age 8 months 2 
weeks) and waved. In response, he held the ball still 
momentarily, looked up at her, smiled and giggled. As she 
left, his attention returned again to the ball. 

David M. (age 8 months) pulled to a creeping position 
and progressed across the mat. He grasped the toy lawn 
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mower and pulled it toward him. He pulled and pushed 
the toy back and forth. He changed the toy back and 
forth from hand to hand several times and pushed it 
vigorously with both right and left hands. He handled it 
very deftly, pulling and pushing with confidence and 
strength. Finally David gave the toy a big push and re- 


leased it. Quickly he crept to where it stopped and 
regained control. Several times he pushed it hard and 
released it and crept after it. This new experience seemed 
satisfying to him. Each time he released it, he stopped and 
observed it before going after it. 

The infant group, although of value, does have 
some disadvantages. Physical space and informal- 
ity limit the number of students who can be 
present. Bad weather and illness result in irregular 
infant attendance. The situation can be noisy. 
However, the assets of the program seem to far 
outweigh these liabilities. 

This plan for providing students dynamic “real 
life” learning experience with infants has proved 
to be not only feasible but also profitable for 
babies, mothers, students, and teachers. 


Advertising Suggests 
Clothing Course Content 


HELEN KApDEL 
Oklahoma A and M College 


The following article is an abstract of the 
author's dissertation for an EdD degree 
awarded at the University of Missouri in 1955. 


The major purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the kind and amount of information con- 
cerning specific articles of family clothing that 
were available in advertising and to use the in- 
formation in the construction of a college course 
in clothing. 

A total of 5,146 advertisements were analyzed 
from six Missouri newspapers, nine magazines 
allied with pattern sales, and four mail-order 
catalogs. Eighty-eight per cent of the advertise- 
ments studied pertained to ready-made clothing 
and 12 per cent to home sewing supplies. Of the 
88 per cent on ready-made clothing, men’s clothing 
had a subtotal of 25 per cent, women’s clothing 
53 per cent, and children’s clothing 10 per cent. 

A number of buying appeal factors appeared in 
the advertising of family members’ clothing at the 
various price levels. The largest portion of the 
advertisements included factors of trademarks, 
fibers, finishes, and size, with less emphasis given 
to the care of clothing and to guarantees. Similar 
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factors of appeal were included in the advertise- 
ments of fabrics and of ready-made clothing. 

The amount of information given in advertising 
for men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing ap- 
peared to be similar. The degree of relationship 
between the frequency of information given in 
advertising for men’s and women’s clothing was 
less than a similar comparison of men’s and 
children’s clothing and for women’s and children’s. 

The greatest amount of clothing and textile 
information was given in advertising for the low- 
and moderate-priced garments. 

A higher percentage of the advertisements dealt 
with natural fibers being used in the manufac- 
turing of ready-made garments than with the 
synthetic fibers or the blends of two or three 
fibers. The advertisements concerned with gar- 
ments and fabrics for home sewing most often 
dealt with the cotton fiber at the low price level 
than with any other fiber, with wool ranking high- 
est in the moderate and higher price brackets. 

More advertisements mentioned garments made 
of rayon than of the other synthetic fibers for 
men’s apparel, while nylon was the most often 
mentioned synthetic fiber for women’s clothing 
in the low- and moderate-price brackets. Relatively 
little mention appeared on the percentage scale for 
ready-made clothing or fabric made of the syn- 
thetic fibers Acrilon, Dynel, or Vicara. 

The finishes used for the ready-made garments 
varied in importance according to the nature of 
the garments, fibers used in the fabric, and the 
family member for whom the garment was in- 
tended. For the total garment advertisements, 
dimensional stability ranked highest with wrinkle- 
recovery second. For the fabric advertisements, 
dimensional stability ranked first, colorfastness or 
method of applying color second, and wrinkle- 
recovery third in importance. 

Information regarding care of clothing and 
fabrics was not always included in the advertise- 
ments in the three media. The greatest amount 
of information was included with the lowest priced 
garments. The amount of information decreased 
as the price of the garment increased. 

The great number of size combinations given 
indicated little standardization in sizes or similarity 
of size between the manufacturers of garments. 
Some similarity was shown in advertising of the 
size range of patterns and the size range of ready- 
made clothing. 

On the basis of the foregoing data and the 
training and experience of the writer, a general 
college course in clothing was constructed. 


AHEA Offers Two 
Research Fellowships 


The American Home Economics Association of- 
fers two fellowship awards to Association members 
for graduate study in 1957-58. They are: 

1. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, $500 
2. The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship, $1,000 

Applicants must be AHEA members, prepared 
to carry on research, and must show promise of 
contributing to the profession. 

Application forms giving details about qualifica- 


tion and application procedures may be obtained ~ 


from the American Home Economics Association, 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Completed applications should be sent to Mrs. 
Frances §. Goldsmith, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky, by February 1, 1957. 


Nominations 
for the 1957 Borden Award 


Nominations for the 1957 Borden Award, offered 
by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., are 
solicited by the awards committee of the American 
Home Economics Association. The recipient is 
chosen on the basis of her published contributions 
to research in the area of nutrition and experimen- 
tal foods. In selecting the candidate, investigations 
in human nutrition will be given preference; how- 
ever, research on laboratory animals that has a 
direct bearing on problems of human nutrition will 
be considered in case no research report is found 
deserving the award on the basis of work on 
human beings. The nominees’ publications during 
1956 as well as their contributions during the 
period 1951 to 1955 will be reviewed by the com- 
mittee. Any home economist in the United States 
or Canada is eligible for the award. Preference, 
however, is given to members of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Nominations may be submitted to the awards 
committee by any member of the American Home 
Economics Association. Each nomination must be 
accompanied by a list of the candidate’s publica- 
tions during the current and five previous years. 

All nominations for the award must be received 
before January 1, 1957. Forms will be supplied by 


the chairman for recording publications. Any in- 
formation concerning the nominee which would 
help the committee in its selection should accom- 
pany the nomination. 

The award will be presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the AHEA to be held next June in St. Louis. 
Nominations may be sent to Ruth M. Leverton, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater. 


Change in Program Committee 
for 1957 AHEA Annual Meeting 


Mrs. Jesselyn Kuefler, appointed co-chairman of 
the local arrangements committee and a member 
of the program-planning committee for the 1957 
annual meeting, has resigned from both appoint- 
ments. Margaret E. Deck, 3840A Ashland Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been appointed to succeed 
Mrs. Kuefler. The program-planning committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Edna Kraft James, 
AHEA vice-president, will meet in St. Louis, No- 
vember 1, 2, and 3, 1956. 


USDA Honors 
Seven Home Economists 


At its annual awards ceremonies, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture honored seven home econ- 
omists among the Department employees receiving 
recognition for achievements in research and ad- 
ministration. The ceremonies were held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on June 5. 

Superior Service Awards were made to Alta C. 
Alexander, Agricultural Marketing Service, San 
Francisco, California; Fannie Mae Bonne, Arkansas 
Extension Service, Little Rock; Nina Mae Cowley, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Chicago, Illinois; 
Verna M. Criss, Pennsylvania Extension Service, 
Reading; Blanche Goad, Mississippi Extension 
Service; State College; Estelle Nason, Maine Ex- 
tension Service, Orono; and Mary L. Summers, 
Missouri Extension Service, Clayton. 


The Home Economist’s Stake 
in the American Standards Association 


The American Home Economics Association has 
contributed in many ways to the development and 
use of standards that will benefit consumers. It 
has developed a few standards, has advised govern- 
ment agencies and other organizations regarding 
suitable standards for many products, and has con- 
tributed generously to the program of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association of which it is a member. 

A member of the AHEA holds a three-year ap- 
pointment to the Council and Consumer Standards 
Board of the American Standards Association, com- 
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monly called the ASA. This representative is a 
liaison member of the AHEA consumer interests 
committee. There are two alternates for the ASA 
representative, and each year several other mem- 
bers as well work on committees of the ASA that 
are developing new standards or revising old ones. 

Because of the contributions made by the AHEA 
and its members to the ASA and because of the 
importance of this organization to consumer wel- 
fare we report here a brief description of the ASA 
and how its standards are developed. Later issues 
will describe in more detail some of the consumer 
standards. 

The American Standards Association is a federa- 
tion of large business organizations, government 
agencies, consumer groups, and trade associations. 
It exists for one purpose only, to provide the ma- 
chinery for sellers, buyers, and users of goods and 
services to develop voluntary standards that will 
make possible economical, satisfactory, and safe 
exchange and use of goods and services. Standards 
are revised as new materials are developed. For 
example, one that defines the content and labeling 
of feathers and other materials used for stuffing 
furniture and bedding is being revised to include 
the different grades of new stuffing materials such 
as foam rubber. 

Standards are dropped as they become obsolete. 
For example, a vote is being taken on dropping 
the standards for the construction and insulation 
of ice-cooled refrigerators. Standards for electric 
and gas refrigerators remain active. 

When a request for a new standard comes to 
the ASA, those agencies and industries that have 
an active interest in the materials for, or in han- 
dling, regulating, or using, the product are con- 
sulted about the need for a standard and its pos- 
sible content. If interest justifies it, a committee is 
set up to develop a standard. The proposed stand- 
ard is sent to those interested for study and sug- 
gestion. The standard is then reworked, if neces- 
sary, and submitted to the members for a vote. If 
there is a strong affirmative vote it becomes an 
American Standard. These standards are volun- 
tary, but goods that are said to conform to a 
standard must do so and an agency or industry can 
adopt one as a mandatory standard. For example, 
most cities use the American Standard for the 
colors and locations of traffic lights. This has 
reduced the confusion of the traveler in a strange 
city. 

The magnitude of the work of the ASA is indi- 
cated by these statistics from a recent report. There 
are about 1600 American Standards in use. Some 
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7,000 business and technical experts are working 
on committees operating under ASA procedure to 
develop new standards and to keep old ones up to 
date. No fewer than 25 federal agencies and 633 
government representatives are participating in the 
work of these committees.—LuciLLE WILLIAMSON, 
AHEA Representative to the Council and Con- 
sumer Standards Board of the ASA. 


American Viscose 
Adopts American Standard L22 


The American Viscose Corporation has accepted 
American Standard L22 as the minimum quality 
requirements for all merchandise displaying the 
Avisco Integrity Tag, Harry Dalton, vice-chairman 
of the board of directors, announced on June 19. 


TV Center 
Offers NET News 


The Educational Television and Radio Center, 
1610 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
which early this yea’ assumed some of the educa- 
tional television p: blicity activities formerly car- 
ried on by the National Citizen’s Committee for 
Educational Television, publishes a bi-monthly 
publication, NET News, which will be sent free to 
persons interested in educational television. The 
newsletter reports on developments in the educa- 
tional TV movement at both the local and national 
levels. Copies should be requested from the Center 
at Ann Arbor. 


Edison Foundation Invites 
Nominations for Station Awards 


The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation invites 
nominations for its national station awards for 
serving youth in 1956. Local groups are invited 
to nominate the radio and television stations in 
their communities that are best serving youth. A 
statement of 500 to 1,000 words describing the 
achievements of the particular radio or television 
station in serving youth in the local community 
should accompany the nomination. 

Each of the awards will be a scroll recognizing 
the winning television or radio station as a recip- 
ient and an Edison Scholarship of $1,000 to be 
used toward college education for some high 
school senior in the community served by the sta- 
tion. The nominations should be sent by Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, directly to the Committee on Station 
Awards, Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York. 


Regional Conference of 
Traffic Safety Committee 


CATHERINE T. DENNIS 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Miss Dennis represented the AHEA at the 
Southern Regional Conference of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety in Miami 
Beach, Florida, May 14 and 15. 


“If we are to reduce traffic fatalities in the months 
and years ahead, we must move forward more 
rapidly in applying safety measures set forth in the 
Action Program,” said President Eisenhower, “and 
I am convinced that the conference recommenda- 
tion for the organizing of public support groups 
must be fully applied by all states, counties and 
cities.” 

In 1955, a total of 38,300 persons were killed, 
1,350,000 were injured, and the economic loss from 
traffic accidents amounted to more than four bil- 
lion dollars. The rapid increase in number and use 
of motor vehicles has far outstripped the construc- 
tion of needed traffic facilities and the development 
of adequate legal and social controls. 

The present highway traffic situation presents a 
major security problem for the nation. Many think 
that they have a suggestion that will solve the 
problem; but, in actuality, there is no single, simple 
solution to the traffic problem. 

On May 14 and 15, some seven hundred persons 
met in Miami in one of the four regional confer- 
ences to discuss ways and means of combating this 
very serious problem. Mrs. Raymond Sayre, chair- 
man of the women’s committee, held a special work- 
shop for women delegates on Sunday evening for 
the purpose of 
1. Determining the role which women will play in 
the Conference program 
Learning what other leaders are doing in the 
states to further the Conference objectives 
3. Getting acquainted with other women delegates 

Public demand and active support for law en- 
forcement will go far in solving some of the traffic 
problems. Women can create a demand for traffic 
safety. We can decide upon action, band together 
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Flores Studie, Manila 


During its fourth biennial convention held earlier 
this year, the Philippine Home Economics Association 
gave a special award to Beatrice E. Billings, former 
home demonstration leader in Massachusetts, for her 
contribution to home economics in the Philippines. 
Miss Billings has been national home economics exten- 
sion adviser in the Philippines for the last four years 
through the International Cooperation Administration. 
The award recognized her success in organizing and 
administering home extension programs, training local 
leaders, and co-ordinating the home economics extension 
programs of other agencies interested in the improve- 
ment of home and community living in the rural areas. 
The photograph above shows Miss Billings receiving 
her certificate of recognition from President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Republic of the Philippines in the 
reception hall of the President’s palace. Between Presi- 
dent Magsaysay and Miss Billings is Colonel Harry A. 
Brenn, chief of the ICA Mission in the Philippines. 
Behind the President is the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Juan de G. Rodriguez, and behind Miss Billings is 
Helena Z. Benitez, outgoing president of the Philippine 
Home Economics Association. 


to demand it and alert both individuals and organi- 
zations to the need for public support of traffic 
plans. The 3 E’s—Engineering—Education—Enforce- 
ment—compose the slogan for this problem. Every- 
where, we need better motor inspection require- 
ments, state laws in conformity with the basic code, 
similar laws throughout the nation, and an acceler- 
ated driver training program. 

The delegates attended general sessions and 
group workshops and reviewed films. 

In summarizing the conference, Mrs. Sayre told 
the group that 


We said... 
Hold follow-up meetings on state and local levels 
Participate on state and local councils 
Inform our organization on the traffic problem 
Agree with and support state and local legislation 
Develop a publicity campaign to arouse public opinion 
Support law enforcement 

Members of the AHEA and affiliated state groups 
can support all the recommendations which came 
from the four regional conferences. Remember 
safety begins with you, and the life you save may 
be your own. 
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FHA Holds National 
Convention 


BetH DENNISTON 


Mrs. Denniston is editor of Teen Times, 
national youth magazine published by the 
Future Homemakers of America. 


Money is as money does. This could be the 
slogan for the new national project of Future 
Homemakers of America—Teenage Consumer. 
Adopted at the group’s 1956 national convention in 
Chicago, July 2 to 6, this project will help Future 
Homemakers become wise consumers through 
chapter and individual activities related to con- 
sumer education. 

National projects re-adopted were: Families 
Together; Home, School, and Community Beauti- 
fication; UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan; and Civil 
Defense. These five projects were adopted for a 
three-year period. A UNESCO-related activity 
whereby Japanese youth will send flower seeds to 
FHA members was adopted for one year. 

The national program of work, including the 
projects and these four goals—( 1) to promote better 
family living, (2) to help members understand 
the opportunities open to them in the field of 
home economics, (3) to understand our neighbors 
both at home and abroad, and (4) to provide 
training for each chapter member for participa- 
tion in home, school, and community activities— 
adopted at the convention, underscore how seri- 
ously these FHA’ers take their homemaking. 

The foundation for FHA is built in homemaking 
education, for Future Homemaker members are 
taking or have taken a course in homemaking dur- 
ing junior or senior high school. Their chapter 
activities are guided by the homemaking teacher 
who is chapter adviser—continuing the “profession- 
al” approach and making FHA an integral part 
of homemaking education. 

Future Homemaker convention sessions were 
geared to the theme—YOU-—in home, chapter, 
school, and community. Skits, panel discussions, 
small group discussions, and role playing by the 
FHA’ers gave each delegate ideas for improving 
herself as a home, chapter, school, and community 
member. Representatives of three youth groups, 
4-H Clubs, Student Councils, and FHA, interpreted 
their programs to the delegates and cited areas 
where the groups might co-operate. 

Addresses by Edna P. Amidon, director, Home 
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Regional vice-presidents of Future Homemakers of 
America pose with Edna P. Amidon, chairman, FHA 
national advisory board. Left to right, standing: 
Milda Kusler, Beulah, North Dakota, Central Region; 
Shirley Fleagle, Thurmont, Maryland, North Atlantic 
Region; seated: Patricia Lormand, Kaplan, Louisiana, 
Southern Region; Miss Amidon; Ardis Armstrong, Fair- 
field, Montana, Pacific Region. 


Economics Education Branch, and Samuel M. 
Brownell, former commissioner of education, both 
of the Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Mrs. Billie 
Davis, author and lecturer, guided delegates to- 
ward the convention objectives. Miss Amidon 
pointed out that “we all can have joy in living 
when we have satisfying relationships with other 

ple.” Dr. Brownell challenged delegates to no 
longer think of homemaking as confined to the four 
walls of the house or even the environs of the 
community. “You must think in terms of the 
world,” he stressed. Mrs. Davis, who as a “hobo 
kid,” reminded delegates, “There is always oppor- 
tunity for an individual to become something better 
than he is.” She maintained that it’s a matter of 
looking for opportunities and pointed out that, “in 
the libraries, in the schools, and in the churches 
lies the culture of the ages—yet, people walk by 
these day after day without seeing how close at 
hand are opportunities.” 

More than 2,000 delegates from chapters in 47 
states, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico attended 
this convention, making it the biggest in FHA’s 
1l-year history. Advisers commented that nearly 
every convention delegate had an individual re- 
sponsibility during the gathering, ranging from 
program appearances to ushering. All had the op- 
portunity to participate actively in the small group 
discussion sessions, convention evaluation, and 
group singing. 

The American Home Economics Association and 
the Office of Education co-operate in sponsor- 
ship of Future Homemakers of America. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Mary MATHER 
University of Illinois 


What keeps a good teacher alive? Sister Mary 
Emm. Assoc. Am. Coll. Bull. 42, No. 2 (May 
1956), pp. 226-232. 

Conditions that can keep a teacher alive and 
causes that can help him to become good and to 
remain alive are examined here. An argument is 
first presented for increased material goods, salaries 
that will adequately reflect the status due a pro- 
fessor. In addition, it is suggested that modern 
office machines be given high priority because of 
the way they can extend a teacher or researcher, 
thus conserving what promises to be a very scarce 
resource. 

An alive teacher has to be fed in more ways 
than with materials goods, however. If a teacher 
is one who induces learning in another, any in- 
crease in his own learning and any increment in the 
proficiency with which he can do his job keeps him 
alive and growing. Opportunities which adminis- 
trators can provide here are all to the good. Some- 
times, however, the outcomes by which adminis- 
trators are judged involve using teachers in a way 
that militates against their development as teachers. 
The patient development of a faculty does not show 
in the same way new buildings do. What many 
college teachers seem to need is continuous and 
purposeful contact with other minds on a footing of 
equality. This stimulation to think and study can 
help to keep the good teacher alive on the psycho- 
logical plane, the level where his ideas account for 
the vitality of his instruction. 

The teacher's own values represent a still higher 
level which can keep him alive and which cause 
him to become alive in the first place. Unless he 
has a personal dedication to his work, neither 
salary, fringe benefits, nor the careful attention of 
the administrator to his intellectual growth will 
keep him really alive. The good teacher serves some- 
thing and someone other than himself. The ad- 
ministration in a given school cannot impart 
ready-made values to the faculty, but all policy 
makers in teacher education should recognize that 


why a teacher teaches is as important as the what 
and the how of the instruction he gives. 


The convenient assumption, H. Stem. J. Higher 
Educ. 27, No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 87-91, 116. 
Since human endeavor is based on fundamental 

assumptions that we call our philosophy of life, 
so the teaching of a student is based on one’s phil- 
osophy of education. The author wonders what a 
teacher is trying to effect when the basic premise 
of his philosophy is the “convenient assumption” 
that students do not want to learn, that they are 
in college in mass merely to get a degree and not 
to seek knowledge? 

To challenge teachers to think about their way 
of teaching, an analogy is made to the playwright 
who, like the teacher, brings an assumption to his 
trade. He assumes that, if it is a good play, those 
who see it will be moved. The audience responds 
to it, each person differently, but each is broadened 
by his experience. Does not the teacher have an 
audience, each member bringing with him a differ- 
ent cultivation of sensibility, and is the teacher 
not obligated to discover the correct form by which 
he can appeal to all of them? Is he not obligated 
to create teaching devices which will have mean- 
ing to all, and will not each student be moved and 
extended by something commensurate with his 
abilities? Should not the teacher be a creative artist 
like the playwright so that he moves his students 
with his subject matter, whatever it may be. 

An artist must believe in the form by which 
he chooses to express himself; so the teacher must 
believe in teaching. Since classroom instruction 
occurs as interaction between the student and the 
teacher, it logically follows that the teacher’s belief 
in his form will be rooted in the principle that “all 
students want to learn.” Otherwise, why teach? 
Perhaps it is time for faculty members to complain 
less about values students bring with them and 
begin to concern themselves with the basic values 
they themselves are propagating. 


The role of women in American economic life, 
L. W. Norris. Assoc. Am. Coll. Buil. 42, No. 1 
(March 1956), pp. 51-60. 

Few women realize the power they have to in- 
fluence the course of American business. They can 
instill a sense of moral responsibility in economic 
life. Their education should help supply them with 
criteria to think through problems in their roles as 
producers, consumers, and investors. As cus- 
todians of wealth, women should consider—before 
investing—the quality and necessity of the com- 
pany’s product, the relation of the company to its 
employees, and the place the business takes in the 
welfare of the community. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Myra L. BisHop 
University of Tennessee 


Budgetism: Opiate of the middle class, W. H. 
Wayte, Jr. Fortune 53, No. 5 (May 1956), pp. 
133-137+. 

Aggregate savings are at a high level, but over- 
all figures can be misleading, since money used in 
repaying loans is considered savings by the statis- 
ticians. People are not saving to accumulate but 
to spend. 

Fortune examined the budgets of 83 young 
couples in the $5,000 to $7,500 bracket and 
came to the conclusion that these couples are 
under the spell of “budgetism”—a desire to regu- 
larize their incomes by having them removed from 
their control by external influences. The planning 
for payment of many major items is done for 
them; for example, tax withholding deductions, 
package mortgages, and government or corporation 
provisions for hospitalization and old age. 

The average bank savings deposits, $1,075, sound 
substantial; however, if the young people in the 
$5,000 to $7,500 group alone are considered, the 
average is cut by at least two-thirds. The median 
equity in savings deposits, bonds, and stocks was 
$850. The median amount of loan money out- 
standing was $1,000. These young people save, 
not for the unforeseen emergency, but for antici- 
pated expense, such as the new baby. Personal 
loans are used for emergency medical expense and 
debt consolidation. There is awareness of interest 
received on savings, but indifference to interest 
charged on loan money. Total cost of purchases 
seems of less importance than does the amount of 
monthly payments. 

Debt consolidation smooths out the payments on 
past purchases, but too few see the advantages of 
setting up their own revolving fund which would 
enable them to pay cash and result in substantial 
savings. 


The impact of a money economy on consump- 
tion patterns, E. E. Horr. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
& Soc. Sci. 305 (May 1956), pp. 12-22. 
Technological change is bringing new money 

income to underdeveloped societies and affecting 

their consumption patterns. No serious problems 
may arise if the change comes slowly. Transition 
is more simple in rural regions than in cities. 
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New income is likely first to be used for more 
of the things to which the people are accustomed 
and have enjoyed. New choices fall into four 
categories: (1) those goods with sensory appeal, 
such as sweets, tobacco, drugs, and intoxicants; 
(2) proprietary drugs and devices; (3) goods and 
services associated with prestige; (4) the “targets,” 
those purchases which are relatively substantial, 
such as the sewing machine, shoes, or bicycle. 

There is evidence that the new money economy 
may result in poorer diets or introduction of new 
diseases, and housing may deteriorate if families 
move to industrial centers. 

Little effort has been made in the under- 
developed countries to develop markets - which, 
through an appeal to new purchasing power, might 
stimulate economic development. 

Consumption problems and patterns of the under- 
developed peoples have received little attention. 


Growth of the consumer service market, C. G. 
Bernnarp. Survey Current Bus. 36, No. 5 (May 
1956), pp. 15-24. 

Personal consumption expenditures for services 
increased 78 per cent from 1947 to 1955. During 
this period, disposable income increased 59 per 
cent, while spending for commodities increased 
only 42 per cent. However, in no postwar year was 
the ratio of personal consumption expenditures for 
services to disposable personal income as high as 
in any year from 1929 through 1940. The down- 
ward shift from 1929 results from differential price 
movements between commodities and services. 

One-half of the service expenditure total in 1954 
represented housing services and expenditures as- 
sociated with the operation of houses and consumer 
durables. A smaller proportion is currently spent 
for rent than in 1929. 

Outlays for household utilities, including elec- 
tricity, gas, water, and telephone, comprise about 
two-thirds of the household operation services and 
have increased more than disposable income. Since 
1947, the expenditures on a per capita basis for 
laundering, barber shop and beauty parlor serv- 
ices, and shoe repairs have been less than the in- 
crease in prices. 

The sectors of the economy mainly affected by 
the course of service expenditures are those which 
deal directly with the consumer; however, in few 
cases do receipts from consumers represent the 
only source of income for particular industries. 
Services account for more than one-third of total 
personal consumption expenditures and nearly one- 
fourth the entire gross national product. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Leone KELL 
Kansas State College 


Personalities of first and second children, C. 
McArtuur. Psychiatry 19, No. 1 (Feb. 1956), 
pp. 47-54. 

Hypotheses here presented were drawn from the 
Study of Adult Development conducted by the 
Department of Hygiene, Harvard University. Two 
hundred and fifty young men, sophomores at 
Harvard College between the years of 1936 and 
1940, volunteered as subjects. Follow-up has con- 
tinued to the present by means of retesting and 
interviews. Data now include the participants’ 
children. Eighty-six of the original respondents had 
two children, and findings are based on these 
families. 

From verbatim interviews conducted with par- 
ents in homes, data showed that the first child in 
a family was more commonly adult-oriented, while 
the second child was more likely to be peer- 
oriented. The same general pattern has been ob- 
served in two generations by the parents of each 
generation; and, for one generation, it has been 
noted by professional observers and by the subjects 
themselves. Of the various traits that arose, sensi- 
tive seriousness in the first-born and easy-going 
friendliness in the second seemed best documented. 

The only related factor seemed to be differences 
in the handling of first and second children by the 
parents. Sixty-five per cent of the parents replied 
(1952) that they had “relaxed” more while rearing 
the second child while only 3 per cent felt that they 
had become stricter. It is possible that the first- 
born turns toward his parents whereas the second- 
born finds a model, companion, and antagonist 
available at a lesser social distance than that of 
the parents. 


Mothers’ attitudes toward the social develop- 
ment of their adolescents: Parts I and Il, 
R. M. Butter. Social Casework 37, No. 5 (May 
1956), pp. 219-226, and No. 6 (June 1956), pp. 
280-288. 

A multi-discipline research project called “A 
Longitudinal Study of the Health and Develop- 
ment of Normal Children” was begun in 1930 at 
the Harvard University School of Public Health 
by enrolling mothers who came to a _ lying-in 
hospital. The families were predominantly Irish 
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and Roman Catholic. Of the original 301 children 
enrolled in the study 135 remained and have been 
studied comprehensively during their first 18 years 
of life. Interviews of 116 of the mothers yielded 
the following preliminary observations and hy- 
potheses concerning mothers’ attitudes. 

In the first stage, early adolescence, 12 to 15 years, 
previous studies were confirmed. Mothers stated, 
for example, that their children became critical of 
their homes, forgot their chores, were inconsiderate 
of family members, had greater difficulty managing 
school work, became lax about church duties, had 
more confidence in opinions of peers, and sought 
independence in recreation and work outside the 
home. 

Children in the second or middle adolescent 
phase, 15 to 18 years, shifted their critical attitudes 
from externals to their parents’ personal traits and 
values. Boys became competitive, challenging their 
fathers’ political views or ability to make repairs in 
the home. 

In the third stage, 18 to 20 years, harmony in- 
creased markedly between adolescents and parents. 
Many children were making plans for vocations and 
marriage which required parental participation and 
assistance. Most children had returned to their re- 
ligious participation. Mothers began to accept the 
child’s new role as an adult and were more skillful 
and flexible. 


Social status and the personality adjustment of 
the child, W. H. Sewett and A. O. Haier. 
Sociometry 19, No. 2 (June 1956), pp. 114-125. 
According to the authors, previous studies have 

failed to establish a relationship between status and 
personality adjustment, partially because samples 
drawn did not represent the full range of status 
levels in a culturally homogeneous social system. 
All children in grades four to eight, 1,462 in num- 
ber, in a small urban Wisconsin community were 
included in this study. The dependent variable 
was the child’s personality adjustment score as 
measured by a factor-weighted test of personality. 
The independent variables were two indicators of 
social status: (1) the child’s father’s occupational 
rating, and (2) the prestige rating of the child’s 
family in the community. The control variables 
were the number of siblings in the child’s family, 
the child’s chronological age, and the child’s in- 
telligence quotient. Low but positive and signifi- 
cant correlations were found between the two 
status measures and measured personality adjust- 
ment. This relation persisted when the effects of 
the remaining variables were controlled. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Lyp1a INMAN 
Iowa State College 


Is your wiring out of date? Sunset Mag. 116, 

No. 5 (May 1956), pp. 97-98, 101. 

Wiring becomes out of date more quickly than 
does a water system or heating plant. Wiring 
deteriorates, new appliances greatly increase the 
load on the circuit, and improved materials bring 
about higher wiring standards. Overloading an 
electric circuit is a common cause of serious fires. 

Electrical systems in houses have changed in 
recent years. More circuits are needed; circuit 
breakers are used instead of fuses; the three-wire 
system doubles the capacity of a two-wire system 
and simplifies installation of heavy-duty circuits. 

A range of costs for the most common electrical 
remodeling jobs—changing the service, bringing 
more power into the house, and adding circuits— 
is given. Estimated costs for new improvements 
such as continuous dimmer controls, shock-proof 
receptacles, and grounded outlets are stated. 

The article points out that electrical code require- 
ments vary from city to city, that each house 
presents individual problems for wiring, and that, 
in general, electrical work is not for amateurs. 


The new electric housewares will help you get 
your share of 1956 gift market, A. A. 
Noone. Elec. Merchandising 88, No. 4 (April 
1956 ), pp. 74-77+. 

Retailers and distributors are constantly wanting 
new and exciting housewares—in an industry that 
now does over a billion dollar business annually. 

Frypans, first introduced in 1954 by two manu- 
facturers, are now made by more than 30 com- 
panies. In 1955 more than 2,660,000 units were 
sold. The 1956 models are round, square, or rec- 
tangular; shallow or deep; 7 to 12 inches in size; 
some completely immersible in water for cleaning. 

Dual purp<s2 units and multipurpose units are 
growing in popularity—meat grinders, ice crushers, 
knife sharpeners, and mixer-blenders will be seen 
in more versions and colors. 

Rotisseries and barbecuers are becoming a part 
of an accepted American way of life. These appli- 
ances in turn call for an array of related equipment. 

Some appliances that have been on the market 
a long time have been redesigned for greater sales 
appeal. Color is still an important new factor. 
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What the builder needs to know about water 
softening. Practical Builder 21, No. 4 (April 
1956), pp. 156-157+. 

The hard water problem is almost nation-wide. 
Some 85 per cent of the country has hard water. 

The hard water problem has been reduced by 
the detergents developed in the 1930's, but the 
most practical answer is a permanent supply of 
soft water for all family needs. 

Hard water impairs the quality of performance 
of dishwashers, automatic washers, water heaters, 
and other water-using appliances. Repair and 
heating bills may be increased. 

If a builder doesn’t supply a water softener in 
his homes, he should plumb the houses for water 
softening installations and make sure there is space 
for the water softening equipment. Estimates are 
as low as $12 for the cost of labor and materials 
to plumb a house for soft water. 

There are a number of types of water softeners 
available, and it is recommended that one be 
selected on the basis of (1) softening needs, (2) 
budget limitations, and (3) degree of automatic 
operation desired. 

The size of the water softener is determined by 
the grains of hardness of the water, the amount of 
water expected to be used by the family, and the 
frequency of regeneration desired. Space available 
in the home is important, but builders could plan 
for this to be adequate. 

As a general rule, water should be softened for 
all uses except flush toilets (unless an iron-in- 
solution condition exists) and outside faucets. 

Benefits to the home owner occur in many ways. 
It is stated that soap and detergent saving, where 
soft water is used, ranges from $35 to $200 a year. 
Clothing and linens do not wear as long when 
continuously washed in hard water, and more time 
is required for household cleaning tasks. 

Recommended installation procedures for water 
softeners are also given. 


Housewares merchandising kitchen fashions 
1956, R. Getame. Housewares Rev. 129, 
No. 4 (April 1956), pp. 47. 

The trend as pictured here is for the traditional 
“major appliances” to become smaller and more 
portable and for small appliances to combine with 
new major appliances. New forms, textures, and 
colors can be expected in the materials field along 
with a wider use of glass. More neutral colors 
with accents of fair intensity will be seen as well as 
elegance in style and close attention to de- 
tail. 


Institution Administration 


Contributed by Jane HartMaAN 
Maryland Department of Health 


The dietitian on the mental health team, F. M. 
O’Brien. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 5 (May 
1956), pp. 450-455. 

There is a new concept in mental hospitals of 
the “treatment team.” Today, the team includes 
(a) the patient, (b) the patient’s family, (c) the 
fellow patient, (d) the community, (e) the volun- 
teer workers, and (f) every employee of the hos- 
pital. 

The dietitian’s role is the procurement, prepara- 
tion, and the service of food. As a team member, 
she also attends staff meetings and picnic outings, 
trains patient employees, and works with individ- 
ual patients. The dietitian who likes people and 
has the sincere desire to help them will find work- 
ing with the mentally ill a rewarding experience. 
Subsequently the mental health of our nation will 
be improved through this working togetherness. 


Metal kitchen equipment can be kept bright, 
M. C. Barnes. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 20, No. 2 
(Feb. 1956), pp. 52-56. 

The alternating method (alkaline, then acid) is 
recommended to keep bright metal kitchen equip- 
ment shiny. Routine cleaning is essential and care- 


ful scheduling is stressed. 


Steam takes pressure out of food production, 
A. Macrar.ane. Institutions 38, No. 5 (May 
1956), pp. 6-7+. 

Steam plays an important role in quantity food 
establishments because it is inexpensive, versatile, 
and usually readily available. 

In most general use are steam-jacketed kettles, 
compartment steam cookers, and steam-heated 
coffee urns. Steam-cooking units are popular be- 
cause they are time-, labor-, and money-savers and 
also conserve the nutritive value of foods. 

Photographs of steam-cooking equipment are 
included as well as detailed instructions for the 
operation and uses of each type of equipment. 

Most steam-cooking equipment on the market 
today is (1) operated by steam supplied from a 
central steam system or (2) a self-contained unit 
where steam is produced by means of a built-in 
steam generator unit heated by either gas or elec- 
tricity. All equipment is fitted with a safety valve 
as a protective measure. Controls that limit the 
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use of steam consumption may be installed on 
modern steam-cooking units so that there is no 
unnecessary use of steam, and the equipment is 
inexpensive to operate. 


Planning a kitchen with a future, L. H. Kor- 
scHEvAR. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 3 
(March 1956), pp. 235-237. 

Today many kitchens are being planned which 
will not, at the time of their construction, reach 
their maximum production. This will come some 
years later. It is expensive to remodel or expand 
kitchen facilities once they are built; oftentimes, 
it is cheaper to build new construction. Experi- 
ence has shown that the time to plan for future 
expansion is in the original construction. Then, 
later expansion is economical and efficient. 

If a kitchen is planned to grow into increasing 
production, three things should be done in the 
original planning and construction: (1) the kitchen 
floor space required when maximum production is 
reached should be built; (2) service lines—that 
is, the sewers, water, heat, and other utilities— 
should be large enough and extend to the point 
where they will be required when peak production 
occurs; and (3) it should be known in the original 
planning where all the dining areas will eventually 
be. 

Kitchen layouts change very slowly. There is 
a trend toward more self-service in cafeteria 
counters, and sanitation problems are receiving 
more attention. 

If the three points outlined above are con- 
sidered when planning a kitchen, the kitchen will 
be able to expand as needs arise with a minimum 
of effort and expense. 


Why workers do/don’t follow leaders’ orders, 
D. A. Lamp. Mgt. Methods 9, No. 6 (March 
1956), pp. 32-36. 

Successful leaders learn to develop some goals 
with the group and eliminate giving orders. While 
many leaders have an astonishingly accurate idea 
of what their workers want without being told 
directly, not all front-line leaders sense workers’ 
desires. A study compared blue-collar workers’ 
stated wants with what 55 of their foremen thought 
these workers wanted. The foremen vastly over- 
rated the importance of such things as easy work, 
high pay, comfortable work conditions, good 
bosses, and steady work. They underrated all 
factors concerned with the social force of prestige 
such as opportunity to advance and opportunity 
to learn. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Ciara A. SToRvICK 
Oregon State College 


Nineteenth century leaders in infant feeding, 
G. G. Garpiner. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 
5 (May 1956), pp. 435-443. 

For this paper, the author received the Lydia J. 
Roberts Essay Award of 1955. It is an excellent 
review of contributions of leaders in infant feeding 
during the nineteenth century. 

The remarkable progress in infant feeding prac- 
tices which were made during that time stand out 
clearly in retrospect. When one considers that at 
the time of the War for Independence there were 
“no medical libraries in this country and no medical 
journals published here until the end of the 
eighteenth century,” that only 400 of the 3500 
practitioners had medical degrees, and that the 
public health measures which we take for granted 
now were not practiced then, it is not surprising 
that the infant death rate was high. 

For the progress which was made in the feeding 
of infants during the nineteenth century, we are in- 
debted to many leaders. Among the contributions 
they made are: physical rather than chronological 
age of the infant should be the physician’s guide 
in deciding when the infant should receive solid 
food, formulas for the modification of cow’s milk 
when human milk was not available, use of cereal 
as a source of added carbohydrate in cow’s milk 
formulas, establishment in this country of the first 
milk laboratory where infants’ formulas were pre- 
pared according to the doctors’ prescriptions, estab- 
lishment of the first pediatrics department in a 
medical school, first encyclopedic reference (five 
volumes ) on the diseases of children, marketing of 
pasteurized milk in sterilized bottles, chemical 
analysis of milk and the discovery that the casein 
was higher and the carbohydrate lower in cow’s 
milk than in human milk, and finally, measures of 
the caloric requirements of infants. 

This fine review contains a bibliography of 96 
references and should be of interest to students and 
teachers of nutrition. 


Dietary deprivation of riboflavin and blood ribo- 
flavin levels in man, O. A. Bessey, M. K. 
Horwirrt, and R. Love. J. Nutrition 58, No. 3 
(March 1955), pp. 367-383. 

Long-term nutrition studies on human beings 
maintained on controlled diets are of rare occur- 
rence. Practically speaking, they are expensive in 
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terms of time and money. Furthermore, most 
humans prefer to be free to eat what and where 
they wish without the restrictions which controlled 
studies necessitate. 

This is a report of a study at Elgin State Hospital 
of the riboflavin nutrition of two groups of men (18 
subjects) who received 0.5 to 0.55 mg of riboflavin 
per day for 9 to 16 months and of two control 
groups (29 subjects) whose daily intake of ribo- 
flavin was liberal, 2.4 to 3.55 mg per day. 

The total riboflavin of the red blood cells was 
appreciably lower in those subjects whose riboflavin 
intakes were restricted than it was in those whose 
intakes of riboflavin were liberal. The concentra- 
tion of riboflavin in the white blood cells of the 
two groups did not differ significantly. The plasma 
riboflavin concentration was significantly lower in 
the restricted group, but, since it is known that 
factors other than riboflavin intake affect the con- 
centration of that nutrient in the plasma, it is not 
believed to be a reliable test of riboflavin nutriture. 

The authors believe that the microchemical de- 
termination of the concentration of riboflavin in the 
red blood cells is a reliable means of assessing the 
adequacy of intake of riboflavin in human subjects. 


Non-caloric sweeteners and weight reduction, 
M. B. McCann, M. F. Trutson, and S. C. Struts. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 4 (April 1956), 
pp. 327-330. 

Many diabetic and obese patients are on the alert 
for something palatable which contains no calories. 
Non-caloric sweeteners seemed to hold considerable 
promise. 

The purpose of the study was to determine 
whether the use of non-caloric sweeteners increased 
the satiety value of reduction diets used by obese 
patients and whether they found the taste of such 
sweeteners acceptable. Participating in the study 
were 247 obese and 100 diabetic subjects. The use 
of non-caloric sweeteners and/or artificially sweet- 
ened products seemed relatively common since 105 
(43 per cent) of the obese and 80 (80 per cent) 
of the diabetics used them. 

An attempt was made to compare the weight loss 
of those who used non-caloric sweeteners with that 
of subjects who did not use them. No significant 
difference in the weight loss of the two groups was 
noted. Therefore, the use of non-caloric sweeteners, 
when considered on a group basis, appears to be of 
no value in weight reducing programs. However, 
some individuals within a group may find the use 
of non-caloric sweeteners of value in helping them 
adhere to the restrictions of a reduction diet. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Mary C. Ecan 
State of New York Department of Health 
Albany, New York 


How does the quality of housing affect health 
and family adjustment?, D. M. Witner, R. P. 
WaLKLEY, and M. Taysacx. Am. J. Public Health 
& Nation’s Health 46, No. 6 (June 1956), pp. 
736-744. 

A five-year study has been initiated in an Eastern 
city—its goal, a clearer definition of the direct rela- 
tionship between poor housing and high disease 
prevalence rates. The exhaustive study involves 400 
families who have moved from slum areas into a 
new housing project and 600 control families. 

Two hypotheses are under investigation: one, the 
most commonly accepted one, that high disease 
rates in slum areas are caused mainly by the many 
facets of poor housing; the other, that they are 
caused chiefly by characteristics peculiar to our 
slum populations, namely, low income, scanty edu- 
cation, poor dietary and health habits, and an in- 
creased resistance to medical care. 

It is hoped that this study will pinpoint the de- 
gree to which these population characteristics and 
the many components of poor housing affect health. 
The effects of poor housing on family adjustment 
and social behavior are also being studied. 

Problems involved in determining valid measures 
of housing and health quality, in collecting data, 
and in administration of the study are outlined by 
the authors. 


Buying food for your nursing home, D. M. 
Proup. Food Marketing Leaflet No. 12 (March 
1956 ), New York State Extension Service, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, 32 pp. 

In an effort to help nursing home operators with 
the task of buying and preparing food for their 
patients, this bulletin was planned co-operatively 
by the New York State Departments of Health and 
Social Welfare and Cornell Extension Service. 

To familiarize herself with the problems, the 
author visited 26 nursing homes in 8 New York 
State counties to review their food marketing prac- 
tices. These homes cared for a total of 600 patients, 
70 per cent of whom were over 75 years of age. 
Some of the interesting findings about food buying 
included the following: 
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The manager usually plans menus for a week 
and buys the food, often with the help of a family 
member. 

All food buying is independent of other homes in 
the area. 

Most homes buy staples and canned goods from 
wholesalers once a month but pick up additional 
supplies several times a week. 

Information about menu planning, food purchas- 
ing, canned food facts, food marketing tips, 
and quantity recipes are included in this “handy 
guide” for nursing home operators. 


Sodium-restricted diets—rationale, complica- 
tions, and practical aspects of their use. Re- 
port of the Food and Nutrition Board, National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Publication 325 (July 1954), 
71 pp. 

The popularity of sodium-restricted diets has in- 
creased during the past few years because of the 
available knowledge of sodium content of foods, 
improved methods for the determination of sodium 
in blood, urine, and foods and the therapeutic value 
of sodium restriction in certain disease conditions. 

The results of the work of a committee appointed 
by the Food and Nutrition Board to review the 
evidence on sodium-restricted diets and to sum- 
marize the clinical and dietary conditions for their 
use is reported in this publication. 

The report discusses the physiological principles 
involved in the use of sodium-restricted diets, as 
well as some of the evidence citing their effective- 
ness and possible harm in treating disease. 

The nutritive value of a basic dietary pattern 
providing approximately 500 mg of sodium is 
tabulated. This can be adapted to provide less 
than 500 mg of sodium by substituting foods such 
as sodium-deficient milk, or can be altered to pro- 
vide more than 500 mg of sodium for a more 
liberal diet. Helpful suggestions on food prepara- 
tion and the use of salt substitutes are pro- 
vided. Comments and tables concerning the sodium 
content of foods and other substances from 13 
sources are included. Sodium values are averages 
based on the natural sodium content of foods be- 
fore any additions have been made through 
processing and cooking. In an attempt to clarify 
some of the common misunderstanding about 
nomenclature used to describe sodium content of 
foods and diets, an “Explanation of Terms” is pro- 
vided. This comprehensive report should prove to 
be a valuable reference for all professional persons 
concerned with sodium-restricted diets. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


The application of electron microscopy to syn- 
thetic fibers, R. G. Scorr and A. W. Fercuson. 
Textile Research J. 26, No. 4 (Apr. 1956), pp. 
284-296. 

In using an electron microscope to study fibers, 
the technique of preparation influences what will 
be seen. It must be decided first whether the in- 
ternal structure or the external surface is to be 
examined. Previously, fibers have been fragmented 
mechanically or by ultrasonics. To examine an 
intact fiber, extremely thin cross sections must be 
made. Microtomes have been developed to make 
such thin cross sections, but it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish markings of the fiber from markings made 
by the knife. 

Sections may be prepared by rendering a thin 
portion of the surface insoluble, then dissolving 
away the rest of the fiber. Or a replica may be 
made of the surface by evaporating a metal onto 
the surface in a high vacuum. The fiber is dis- 
solved away, and the replica is examined with the 
microscope. The replica may be made so that 
the metal is deposited at an angle to the surface 
of the fiber, throwing elevations and depressions 
on the fiber surface into sharper relief. Plastic 
replicas of the fiber may also be made by molding 
the fiber in a thin film of plastic. The reproduction 
is then studied. However, this method has several 
disadvantages, including the possible distortion of 
the plastic replica. 

The electron microscope magnifies so greatly 
that only a very small area of the sample can be 
studied. This introduces the problem of selecting 
a representative sample. The light microscope and 
the electron microscope must be used in conjunc- 
tion for best results. 


Effectiveness of paradichlorobenzene in plastic 
garment bags, J. W. Arnoty. Soap & Chem. 
Specialties 32, No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 121-124+. 
Plastic garment bags now on the market are 

mostly made of viny! or polyethylene, both of 

which are permeable to paradichlorobenzene vapors. 

Various features of the bags, such as seams, grom- 

mets, and quilting may also accelerate loss of 

moth-killing vapors. Test dishes were prepared, 
with covers made of various plastic films incorpo- 
rating features found in actual garment bags. Loss 
of weight due to loss of PDB vapors was measured. 
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Tests were also conducted with carpet beetles in 
airtight metal containers the size of garment bags. 

It was found that vapor loss was not closely re- 
lated to gauge of the plastic materials, the process 
of manufacture probably being more important. 
Pigment, embossing, quilting, and double layers of 
plastic slowed vapor loss, while grommets and cloth 
zipper tape increased vapor loss. Because the sur- 
face area of the bag is so large, the loss of vapor 
through the plastic is more important than losses 
through findings. 

In order to kill all larvae, a high concentration 
of PDB vapor must be maintained over a period of 
time, for insects not killed will resume feeding as 
the vapor concentration declines. If the supply of 
crystals is renewed periodically, the garment bag 
itself may act as a barrier against further insect 
attack. 


Soil-resistant treatment of fabrics, J]. M. Saxs- 
pury, T. F. Cooke, E. S. Prerce, and P. B. Rorn. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 45, No. 7 (Mar. 26, 1956), 
pp. 190-202. 

A soil-resistant finish reduces the rate of soiling 
of a fabric, preventing the firm attachment of dirt 
to the material. Carpets, drapery, and upholstery 
may be given a soil-resistant finish, and wall- 
papered and painted surfaces can also be so 
treated. 

Soil particles of very small size (under one 
micron diameter) cling more tenaciously to fibers 
and make the fabric look dirtier than larger soil 
particles. Shoe-borne soil is ground into carpet 
fibers and fills existing crevices in the fiber surface 
as well as makes additional dirt-catching rough 
spots in the fibers. Electrical attraction does not 
seem to play a major part in fiber soiling, but oili- 
ness of the fiber intensifies soiling. 

Juvenon R, a soil retardant developed by the 
American Cyanamid Company, is a colorless sub- 
stance of very small particle size. These particles 
fill up crevices on the fiber, making the surface 
of the fiber smoother. Soil particles cannot stick 
in the crevices and are easily vacuumed away. 

About 1 to 3 per cent of juvenon R, based upon 
the weight of the pile showing, will give good soil- 
resisting properties to a rug. The rug should be 
clean, with an oil content as low as possible. The 
soil retardant may be applied by spray, pad, 
furnishing roll, or exhaustion techniques. It is not 
necessary to treat the entire pile of thick rugs; 
only the upper portion of the pile may be treated. 
Juv enon R may also be applied in combination with 
a detergent. 


Living for Young Moderns. By Inene E. McDen- 
motr and FLorence Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1956, 396 pp., 
$3.80. 


This book is directed to the young teen-age boy 
and girl. In a tone of sympathetic understanding, 
devoid of preaching, the authors seek “to inspire 
high ideals and right standards of living.” Each of 
the areas of living which make up the book is ap- 
proached from a personal point of view: getting 
along with the family, meeting and solving money 
problems, dating, marrying, earning, spending and 
saving, managing the daily routine of living, and 
participating in government. 
Many of the chapters were suggested by data 
obtained from 2,000 high school boys and girls 
queried on their personal problems and pleasures. 
Statements of these same boys and girls, anecdotes 
and case studies of life situations, thought-provoking 
questions, and suggestions for role-acting and 
self-evaluation are strategically placed in bold- 
faced type throughout the chapters to stimulate 
. thinking and discussion. 

The many illustrations are well chosen and inte- 
grated into the text. It is refreshing to find at least 
a few depicting happy families and comfortable 
homes in more than one socioeconomic setting. 

There is a listing of films and filmstrips and 
a reading bibliography for each chapter. Dates of 
publication for items in the latter would have been 
very useful. 

Two chapters which broaden the scope of this 
book when compared to others in its field are the 
one on choosing a vocation and the one on partici- 
pation in government. Both contain fine material 
in concise form but serve to emphasize the point 
that the subject of “living” covers a wide area, and 
the teacher who incorporates such a unit or course 
into her curriculum must have a thorough under- 
standing of her part in the total school program.— 
Mary JANE Stratrner, University of Massachu- 
setts. 


Special Education for the Exceptional. Edited 
by Merte E. Frampton and Exena D. Gat. 
Boston: Porter Sargent Publisher, 1956. Vol. III, 
Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special 
Problems, 699 pp., $5.50. 

This volume continues the theme begun in the 
first two volumes of urging co-operation among all 


services for the handicapped—medical, social, and 
educational. Again, different sections have been 
prepared by well-known authorities in the field, 
and each problem is treated from various points 
of view. 

Sections present the intellectually gifted; the 
neurologically impaired such as the brain-injured 
and the cerebral palsied; the epileptic; the emo- 
tionally disturbed, including a chapter on juvenile 
delinquency; the mentally handicapped; and a 
special section dealing with the aged, the narcotic, 
and the alcoholic. Although special education is 
often thought of for children, problems go on into 
adulthood, and the editors feel it imperative that 
professional services be challenged to provide ade- 
quate programs for all areas. 

As well as being of help to professional people 
directly concerned with these problems, this vol- 
ume—like its predecessors—should be of value to 
all teachers as a good reference for information in 
these areas. Teachers should broaden their base 
of understanding about exceptional children since 
not all such children are in special classes. Parents, 
too, should profit from this book. Practically every 
section has one or more chapters devoted to parent 
training to help with the problem child in the 
family and the interaction in family life between 
these children and their parents. 

References are excellent. Each section has a list- 
ing of agencies and periodicals dealing with the 
problem discussed. Bibliographies are very com- 
prehensive and are particularly useful because of 
their organization into categories. 

This volume, the last in the series, provides a 
complete table of contents, a list of contributing 
authors, and indexes for all three volumes.—MAary 
Matuer, University of Illinois. 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts in the 
Community School. By Haroip M. Byram and 
C. Wenricu. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956, 512 pp., $5.50. 

Based on the premise that effective schcol pro- 
grams must be planned co-operatively by school 
and community, this book fills a vital need for the 
young school administrator. Its basic content 
differs little from that of many other books in this 
field, but its organization is different in that it 
develops the modern concept of including the 
community. 

The authors define a community school as being 
community centered and community planned. This 
involves meeting certain criteria—for example, the 
identification of the school with community life; 
the planning by a group composed of professional 
educators and the people of the community of 
school programs which will be related to com- 
munity needs; wise and extensive use of community 
resources; the school, in co-ordinate relation with 
other community agencies, being of service to the 
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entire community; and in administration and teach- 
ing, a school exemplifying the principles of Ameri- 
can democracy. In short, a community school is 
a school that provides for new programs, for ex- 
pansion of old ones, and for reorganization of pres- 
ent ones all in relation to resources and needs. It 
should not do for people the things they should 
do for themselves but should aim to assist people in 
helping themselves. Finally, the community school 
should stimulate and help students to the “doing” 
level of learning. In evaluating the community 
school, the authors point out that schools of this 
kind should be evaluated largely for their contri- 
bution to the economic and social welfare of the 
locality. 

On one count, the authors have missed an oppor- 
tunity to enrich their offerings a thousand-fold. 
The book has no illustrations. True, the philosophy 
behind the book cannot be conveyed with pictures, 
but organization charts, types of architecture, lay- 
outs, and general shop facilities would be better 
understood with pictures. In addition, there is a 
stimulation from pictures which words cannot 
produce. 

Having set up a definite procedure for the pro- 
gram of vocational education and practical arts in 
a school of the type described, one must admit 
that, on the basis of material submitted, this book 
earns the vote of all readers for the establishment 
of such schools—Grace Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania) Public Schools. 


Introduction to Psychology. By Ciirrorp T. Mor- 
GaN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1956, 676 pp., $6. 

For the student new to the field of psychology, 
this college textbook should be a pleasure to study. 
The artistic format, which includes two-column 
pages, excellent photographs, clear and succinct 
charts and diagrams, well-defined chapter sum- 
maries, and an alphabetized glossary, tends to make 
reading more efficient. 

The presentation is unique. Fourteen psycholo- 
gists collaborated with the author. Professor Mor- 
gan, to maintain continuity, edited their chapter 
drafts. Uniqueness is also due to flexibility of or- 
ganization. The text can be used for courses of 
three different orientations: the _life-oriented, 
science-oriented, and a comprehensive course. 

When psychologists consider the individual as a 
person who is not only influenced by his biological 
structure and heredity but by his social environ- 
ment, it is worthy of note. The unit on social proc- 
esses, which emphasizes social influences upon be- 
havior, attitudes and beliefs, prejudice and social 
conflict, is excellent. 

It is rather difficult to present information on 
psychological measurement in lay terms; yet the 
material in this area is exceptionally well written 
for the uninitiated. 


NEW BOOKS 


FREE BOOKLET 


™ 


ON MENSTRUATION 


“It’s Natural—It’s Normal’’ is a booklet designed 
especially for teachers to give young girls. In warm, 
reassuring language it explains to the student the 
biological phases of her menstrual cycle. Why men- 
struation is a part of this cycle. Why it’s a sign of 
maturity . . . something to be proud of—by no means 
just a nuisance. 

Actually, this booklet is only one part of a com- 
plete teacher's manual entitled, “How Times Have 
Changed.” Not only does this guide give an interest- 
ing history of earliest superstitions, anatomical charts 
on the menstrual cycle, but it also includes authorita- 
tive medical reports on internal sanitary protection . . . 
a subject of intense interest to young, modern girls. 
No course in personal hygiene can be considered 
complete without this type of data. 

Both pamphlet and teacher's guide are designed 
to make young girls happier, healthier women 
through knowledge and understanding of the pur- 
pose of menstruation. Mail the coupon below. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send the free material checked. (1) Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” () Booklet for students 
“Iet's Natural— It's Normal” with order card for additional free 


supply. 
Name 


School Address 
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In addition to being an excellent text for the first- 
year psychology class, it is of real value for classes 
in personal development, personality, and adjust- 
ment.—CaTHERINE A. Rockwoop, University of 
Florida. 


Creative Farm Shows. Edited by Francis C. 
Byrnes and Dwicut Farsanxs. East Lansing, 
Michigan: National Project in Agricultural Com- 
munications, 1956, 56 pp., $3 (25 or more $2.50 
each). 

This is a well-illustrated, straightforward résumé 
of current thinking by leaders in agricultural and 
commercial television. It is not intended as a how- 
to-do-it book for the novice TV person, but aims to 
stimulate thinking on the potential of agricultural 
television if educators and information workers 
bring more creativeness into the process of pre- 
senting programs for wide audience appeal. 

While oriented to agricultural television, Creative 
Farm Shows could similarly challenge thinking in 
the area of home economics television. 

The book covers points of view expressed by 
leading agricultural and commercial television 
authorities and by psychologists and sociologists 
concerned with effectiveness of mass media tech- 
niques; analyzes basic principles behind effective 


TV programs; focuses attention on purpose of 
visuals and techniques of good visualization; em- 
phasizes the process for bringing more creativity 
into program presentation; and gives insight into 
the present-day TV audience as understood by | 


psychologists working with commercial  net- 
works. 

A challenging book for the individual who is con- 
cerned with the development of more effective agri- 
cultural and home economics television programs, 
Creative Farm Shows is an outgrowth of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Television Clinic held at the 
University of Missouri in 1955.—-Canpace HuRLey, 


Iowa Extension Service. 


As You See It. By Caruenine E. Srectz. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1956 (24 illustrations and 
26-page manual ), $2.95. 

As You See It is designed as “an attempt to pre- 
sent a distinct kind of visual material that can be 
used to stimulate the discussion of present-day 
moral and social problems.” It consists of 24 
provocative reproductions which suggest familiar 
problems in family life, community concerns, and 
adolescent conflicts and values. Included is a par- 
ticularly useful manual describing the purposes and 
functions of the technique along with many de- 
tailed suggestions for use of the pictures. 

In general the photographs are technically very 
good. The problem situations are well chosen and 
there is just enough facial expression and bodily 
movement to stimulate discussion without suggest- 
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ing “correct answers.” The manual is clearly and 
concisely written, leaving the user free to utilize 
his or her own ingenuity to adapt the technique to 
a specific situation, class, or group. While the 
author suggests some guidance and counseling im- 
plications, she wisely states that there is not yet 
enough evidence to support use of the pictures as 
a projective technique in the clinical sense. Prob- 
ably the most important use of this technique is 
in its ability to stimulate group discussion, with 
any diagnostic or therapeutic value incidental. The 
pictures and the accompanying manual serve the 
former purpose admirably, and it would probably 
be better to leave the clinical aspects to those 
instruments designed and tested and validated for 
that purpose. 

The technique has a sound theoretical framework 
and should be exceptionally valuable for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. Among others it 
could be used by high school and college teachers, 
parent study groups, youth groups, and community 
civic study V. Sperry, Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina. 


Sew Easy! For the Young Beginner. By Mar- 
GARET Jones HorrMann. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 1956, 93 pp., $2.75. 

The simple and thorough directions of the proj- 
ects in this book should make sewing interesting for 
any young beginner. 

There are 12 projects in all, and each emphasizes 
some fundamental of sewing. They require only 
scraps or small amounts of material. Most mistakes 
can be thrown away. Also, the finished product is 
generally something useful. 

The first project—a luncheon cloth and napkins— 
requires no sewing but teaches the young seamstress 
to measure carefully. 

Besides the directions for making aprons, pajama 
pillows, and half-slips, the book gives illustrated 
instructions in hand sewing, seams, hemming, bias 
facings and edgings, and gathering. 

In the section titled “Doll Clothes,” there are 
directions for sewing on snaps, buttons, and so 
forth, as well as patterns for dolly. 

As most young beginners will not be able to con- 
trol a machine, the book contains only a few pages 
on machine sewing. These pages explain a few 
things about the machine and give steps in learning 
to sew on the machine.—Frances Ursan Ly Le, 
Ralls, Texas. 


United States Government Organization Manual 
1956-57. By Federal Register Division, Na- 
tiona! Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Revised as of June 1, 1956, 782 pp., $1. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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The New and Improved 
Getty Crocher's 


PICTURE COOK BOOK 
New Second Edition 


The cook book which no woman should be without . . . 
your guide to better, easier cooking, more attractive 
meals, and nutritional safety for the whole family. Com- 
pletely up-to-date, this new edition presents countless 
shortcuts and newest simplified methods to achieve best 
results in the shortest time. 

43 full-color pages, more than 1,300 illustrations, more 
than 625 pictures “to show you how” and many amus- 
ing and informative sketches scattered on every page 
add extra pleasure, ease, and economy to preparation 
of the more than 2,200 “first choice” recipes. 

There are 869 new recipes and a new 14-page menu sec- 
tion; easy dishes for the bride or beginner, quick-to- 
fix favorites for busy mothers, impressive meals for 
elaborate entertaining, and special creations for the most 
accomplished culinary artist. 


case-bound edition, $3.75 
ring-bound edition, $4.95 


ESQUIRE COOKBOOK 
By the Editors of Esquire Magazine 


For all with a fine taste for fine food, the editors of 
Esquire have assembled this magnificent guide to the 
foods that make eating an adventure. Here are treats 
gathered ‘round the world . . . everything from gourmets’ 
delights to hearty “outdoor” dishes. 

Esquire Cookbook contains a widely assorted, incom- 
parable selection of over 750 irresistible recipes . . . 
with more than 200 illustrations in color. There are 
special sections on cooking wild game, soups, salads, 
desserts, the right way to carve, and that especially male 
province, charcoal cookery. 

For men and women who love fine food, the Esquire 
Cookbook is a beautiful, practical and unique book to 
give and to own. 


336 pages... 


$5.95 


Specifically designed for achieving 
CREATIVE SEWING 


ALLYNE BANE 
Ohio University 


This basic sewing text for home economics students aims 
to teach beginners the science of sewing, to teach them to 
reason for themselves, and to teach them to get along 
without help by developing their own reasoning abilities. 
The directions are clear and concise; the illustrations, 
extremely good and well placed. 

The analysis and explanation of patterns are expertly dis- 
closed. Everything discussed is covered in great detail 
with all the little “touches” necessary to creating a pro- 
fessional look. Emphasis is placed on the instruction 
sheets which come with patterns, and some time-saving 
devices that are safe for the novice and will result in a 
high quality garment are included. 


288 pages, $6.50 (text edition available) 


74 well-organized, complete treatment of 
the whole problem of clothes 


THE CLOTHES 
YOU BUY AND MAKE 


CAROLINE E. WINGO 
Head, Home Economics Department 
Georgia Teachers College 


Excelling in its clearly-written, attractive, and usefully- 
illustrated presentation, this outstanding book in home 
economics offers many vital features. 

Guidance is provided for budgeting expenditures, select- 
ing suitable fabrics and becoming patterns in both home- 
made and ready-made clothes, planning a useful ward- 
robe, and selecting appropriate accessories. A very im- 
portant feature is the explanation of techniques of con- 
struction by the joint use of clear illustrations and step- 
by-step directions. 

With an organization keyed to ease and usefulness in 
which all information has been tested for practicability 
and simplicity, this volume capably covers the entire 
problem of women’s clothes and the acquisition of 


glamour. 
261 pages . . . $4.25 


Send for copies on approval 


—- McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 


18, N. Y. 
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Part 2—Armed with the principles learned 
in Part 1, we go into the market and learn 
how to buy meats which require more than 
one hour to prepare — roasts, pot roasts, 
stews, etc. Featured are all kinds of meat 
— beef, veal, lamb and pork. Thus, empha- 
sis is placed on the large variety of cuts 
available. 
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ust Between Us... 


“How To Buy Meat” as it is displayed in 
modern stores—this is the theme of our 
three films. We have purposely elimi- 
nated all reference to animal carcasses in 
these films. Rather, the chops, roasts and 
other cuts as they appear in the market 
are pictured —in full color —and labeled 
for easy identification. You can’t help but 
learn a lot about meat when you see these 


FREE —Teacher’s Manual 


This manual contains the script to be 
read when showing the films. You may 
stop at any time to give special ex- 
amples or explanations. Each picture 
from the films is shown to make the 
script easy to follow. 
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films. The story is in three parts to make 
teaching easier. 

Part 1 deals with general principles of 
meat buying. It explains how to simplify 
shopping by using the 3 T’s—Total to 
buy, Tenderness wanted, Time available. 
And did you know that the shape of the 
bone in meat can guide you in determin- 
ing tenderness? 


In Part 3 the principles of meat buying 
are applied to meats which can be pre- 
pared in /ess than an hour. Again, all 


-meats—beef, lamb, veal and pork—are 


featured to make a complete story and to 
illustrate the wide choice of chops, steaks 
and other cuts from which to choose. 


FREE — Student’s Handi-Book 


“Martha Logan’s Meat Handi-Book” 
is free to every student. This booklet 
tells how to cook all kinds and cuts 
of meat. An excellent text on meat 
cookery. Order a personal copy for 
each student to take home. 


The Last Word: Of course you're going to vote! My best, Vtarthea 
for Swift & Company 
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“The United States now finds itself 
in a situation in which the fullest pos- 
sible development and use of all its 
resources of trained manpower is both 
more urgent and in some ways more 
difficult than it has ever been before 
in time of peace. With this problem 
American education is unavoidably 
involved and must be profoundly con- 
cerned.” This statement is made in 
Manpower and Education, a pub- 
lication of the Educational Policies 
Commission—a Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. This 128-page booklet, 
published in July 1956, examines the 
current manpower situation in order 
to discover its implications for edu- 
cation. Two major areas of manpower 
shortage are disclosed—a numerical 
shortage in the productive age group 
and shortages of well-trained persons 
of high ability. Some of the impli- 
cations for education in these findings, 
according to the Commission are: up- 
grading of the labor force, increased 
concern with career, development of 
new and improved post-high-school 
programs, improved guidance and 
counseling programs, education of the 
gifted, recruitment of qualified teach- 
ers. This publication may be obtained 
from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Clothbound 
copies are $1.75 each; paper-bound 
are $1.25. 


Two handy publications issued by 
the League of Women Voters of the 
United States are Pocket Reference 
on the UN and Tips on Radio. The 
former is a revised edition of a leaflet 
issued in 1955. It lists latest facts 
and figures on the UN, member na- 
tions, and high lights of action and 
pending problems. It is available in 
lots of 25 or more and sells at $1 for 
25 copies. “Tips on Radio” is actual- 
ly designed to help local League 
chapters make their radio program- 
ming more effective. However, the 
ideas and techniques that it describes 
should be useful to any group seek- 
ing public service time on radio. It 
covers such items as station relations, 


how to write spot announcements, 
how to be interviewed and to con- 
duct an interview, and techniques to 
be used in an effective panel show. 
This publication sells for 25 cents per 
copy. For these publications, write 
to League of Women Voters of the 
United States, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Office of Education of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare announces a new 
135-page publication called Educa- 
tion in Mexico, by Marjorie C. 
Johnston. This is the latest in a series 
of basic studies on education in the 
American Republics. It is designed 
for use by students contemplating 
study in Mexico, students of the 
Latin-America area, persons con- 
cerned with inter-American education 
(including exchange teacher pro- 
grams), and admission officers who 
receive applications from Mexican 
students. The booklet has basic in- 
formation on preschool, primary, sec- 
ondary, vocational, teacher, and 
higher education. Charts, tables, and 
a map clearly present data on enroll- 
ment, numbers of schools, and courses 
offered. The section on higher educa- 
tion lists all colleges and universities 
and has 33 pages of actual plans of 
study and course requirements. In 
addition to the basic educational data, 
there are statistics on literacy, listings 
of vocational education schools, re- 
quirements for academic specialists, 
and both a Spanish and English bib- 
liography. Although the bulletin is 
written particularly for those directly 
concerned with Mexican education, it 
provides interesting material on this 
aspect of Mexican life for the traveler 
as well as the teacher or student. 
Order Office of Education Bulletin 
1956, No. 1, from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 55 cents. 
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Your copy of 
“Nutritive Values 

of California 

Prunes” 


sent FREE 
on request 


Such pertinent subjects as the 
vitamin, energy and mineral 
values and laxative properties 
of California Prunes are fully 
authenticated in this new pub- 
lication. It is dedicated to you 
who are professionally inter- 
ested in nutrition. 


All statements in this book- 
let have been reviewed by the 
Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical 
Association. 


For your copy 
write us a note or 
mail this Con- 
venient Coupon... 
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California Prune Advisory Board 
Dept. HE, 2 Pine Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


Please send a copy of your publication 


“Nutritive Values of California 
Prunes”— and the new recipe booklet. 
Name 

Address 

City Zone__State 
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Word from the test kitchens of 
American Can Company is that get- 
ting the ham out of a can will no longer 
be a problem. No more prying, no 
more puncturing the bottom to release 
the vacuum, no more “wrinkles” on 
the ham after it comes from the can. 
The secret seems to be a newly devel- 
oped inside enamel coating or lining 
which allows the meat to slide right 
out of the can. American Can tells us, 
too, that the new container has a self- 
tracking tear strip which means never- 
fail opening of key-open cans. The 
“tracks” on the tear strip keep the key 
turning evenly and easily around the 
can. 


Margaret Easley has joined the 
Tappan Stove Company staff at Mans- 
field, Ohio, as an assistant to the home 
service director, Mrs. Pauline Treisch. 
Miss Easley has held other business 
positions and also taught high school 
for two years. 


The Borden Food Products Com- 
pany, a division of The Borden Com- 
pany, has announced plans for building 
a new Research and Development 
Center at Syracuse, N. Y. This 
Center is being established to utilize 
laboratory research and pilot plant 
methods for the creation and commer- 
cial development of new products and 
for the refinement and improvement of 
present producis. It will consist of 
two buildings: a completely air- 
conditioned laboratory, and a_ pilot 
plant housing both scaled-down and 
commercial-size equipment. The staff 
of this Research and Development 
Center will keep abreast of scientific 
developments as they affect the food 
industry, will maintain liaison with re- 
search groups, and will work with uni- 
versity research organizations that 
might be assigned partial projects by 
this division. A full-time staff of 45 to 
50 people will be employed. The open- 
ing date for this Center is March 
1957. 


A new electronic cooking center 
that can be used as a built-in, a free- 
standing, or a roll-around appliance 


has been announced by Hotpoint Co. 
Forerunner of the new model was in- 
troduced last January. The latest 
model has been completely redesigned 
with new larger second and minute 
timing controls, and new location of 
the rotary dials. Designed for the 
ultramodern kitchen, the new elec- 
tronic cooking center resembles a 
double oven built-in appliance finished 
in brushed satin chrome, accented by 
copper-colored grid screens, one at the 
top and one at the bottom. Electron 
tubes convert electrical energy into 
high frequency micro waves that in- 
stantly cook foods. The Hotpoint 
Home Economics Institute found that 
cooking time on certain foods can be 
cut to 1/5 of the regular time. A 12- 
pound turkey used to take 5 hours— 
with the electronic cooking center, it 
takes one hour. Baked potatoes, which 
took 60 minutes to bake, can be done 
in 4 minutes. Hotpoint says, too, that 
another feature of microwave cooking 
is that only the food gets hot. Cook- 
ing utensils stay cool and there is no 
need to use hot pads. Food can be 
cooked in glass dishes, on absorbent 
paper, and even on china dinner 
plates. 


New to the Necchi-Elna line of sew- 
ing machines is the push button 
Necchi Supernova BF. According to 
the Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine 
Company, the Supernova BF is the 
world’s first push button straight stitch 
machine. It has a push button for in- 
stant control of forward and reverse 
feed; drop feed; bar tacking; automatic 
oil distributing system; flexible double 
spool pins; two-way motor control for 
knee or foot; fully concealed two- 
speed electric motor with switch for 
fast and slow sewing; fully concealed 
automatic bobbin winder; exclusive 
built-in 12-volt light with ae 
bulb; 3-position rotary needle plate. 
This machine is available as a portable 
as well as in a variety of cabinets. 


The makers of Norge washers 
have announced that their 1957 home 
laundry line will be equipped with a 
Dispenser Wheel which will automati- 
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cally condition the rinse water. This 
Dispenser Wheel will enable you to 
add Calgon, a water-conditioner, auto- 
matically to rinse water simply by 
preloading the wheel at the same time 
you load the washer. Where water is 
relatively soft, a tablespoonful of 
Calgon to the tub may be sufficient. 
In hard water areas a cupful may be 
necessary. The required amount of 
Calgon is mixed with a cup and a half 
of warm water. The mixture is added 
to the Norge Dispenser Wheel when 
the clothes are placed in the tub. Cen- 
trifugal force holds the mixture in the 
wheel until the first deep rinse, when 
Calgon is automatically injected into 
the water. Previously Calgon has been 
used primarily in the wash water be- 
cause of the inconvenience of manu- 
ally adding it to the rinse. 


Here are a few helpful hints for the 
Yuletide season from the Lewyt Cor- 
poration, makers of vacuum cleaners. 
Use the spray attachment of your 
vacuum with any recommended fire- 
proofing liquid on the tree and its sur- 
rounding area. Give wreaths, boughs, 
cones, and even the tree a snowy look 
by using white water paint—1 part 
paint to 34 part water, or 1 part oil 
paint to %4 paint thinner. Use the 
blower to inflate balloons to add to the 
festive atmosphere. Insert the hose 
end inside a kitchen funnel with the 
small end of the funnel inserted in the 
neck of the balloon. 


Relax with needlework is the ad- 
vice Coats & Clark gives in the tre- 
mendous advertising campaign the 
company has launched this fall. It 
stresses the points that needlecrafts 
can be fitted into odd moments, are 
portable, are a means of creative ex- 
pression, and produce useful and de- 
sirable articles at low cost. A new 
booklet features “bulky look” knitting 
with new Turbo-Knit nylon-wool yarn. 


The July-August issue of Hotpoint 
News Notes mentions that Barbara 
Dooley is the newest addition to the 
Hotpoint Home Economics Institute 
staff. She will be field home econo- 
mist in the Eastern Region. She re- 
places Bettie Friedel, who has left to 
assume a full-time position as Mrs. 
Angus Curry. Miss Dooley was for- 
merly a regional home economist for 
an appliance manufacturer. She has 
also been an interior decorator and 
was on the staff of the New York Ex- 
tension Service. 
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Tide Washday Notes #8 


PRE-TREATING...AN IMPORTANT STEP 


that pays off in better cleaning results from your automatic washer 


Teach your students correct pre-treating—and washing... 
with a detergent that’s ideally suited for both! 


Use the same detergent for pre-treating 
and washing. Before placing clothes in 
automatic, give special attention to 
perspiration stains and ground-in soil 


A 
x 
First,simply wet extra dirty crea on garment and 
sprinkle on a normal sudsing detergent like Tide. 


P.S. Pockets should always be emptied before 
putting clothes in automatic. Close slide fasteners 
on garments. Remove all non-washable trim, pins, 
buckles, shoulder pads, belts and decorative 
buttons. Apron ties and any loose straps may be 
tied loosely to prevent tangling. 


on collars and cuffs, on long sleeves, 
on the feet of socks, and on various 
areas of children’s clothing. Proceed as 
shown in the steps below. 


Or brush with a sott brush. Garment is now 
ready for washing in automatic with Tide. 


A detergent best suited for pre-treating— and 
washing—must have enough cleaning power to 
loosen ground-in soil, be suitable for automatics, 
safe for delicate fabrics. Tests in the lab, in 
washing clinics, by consumer panels and in the 
home, prove Tide fulfills these requirements. 


In fact, Tide has proved so perfectly suited for modern washing procedures that the makers 
of 25 automatics pack Tide exclusively in each one of their new top-loading machines. 


BLACKSTONE 
HAMILTON 
HOTPOINT 
KELVINATOR 
KENMORE 


This is the eighth of a series of Washday Notes from Tide, America’s favorite for automatic washers. Clip this page for refer- 
ence. For reprints of these (and previous Washday Motes), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. H., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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Word from the test kitchens of 
American Can Company is that get- 
ting the ham out of a can will no longer 
be a problem. No more prying, no 
more puncturing the bottom to release 
the vacuum, no more “wrinkles” on 
the ham after it comes from the can. 
The secret seems to be a newly devel- 
oped inside enamel coating or lining 
which allows the meat to slide right 
out of the can. American Can tells us, 
too, that the new container has a self- 
tracking tear strip which means never- 
fail opening of key-open cans. The 
“tracks” on the tear strip keep the key 
turning evenly and easily around the 
can. 


Margaret Easley has joined the 
Tappan Stove Company staff at Mans- 
field, Ohio, as an assistant to the home 
service director, Mrs. Pauline Treisch. 
Miss Easley has held other business 
positions and also taught high school 


for two years. 


The Borden Food Products Com- 
pany, a division of The Borden Com- 
pany, has announced plans for building 
a new Research and Development 
Center at Syracuse, N. Y. This 
Center is being established to utilize 
laboratory research and pilot plant 
methods for the creation and commer- 
cial development of new products and 
for the refinement and improvement of 
present products. It will consist of 
two buildings: a completely air- 
conditioned laboratory, and a_ pilot 
plant housing both scaled-down and 
commercial-size equipment. The staff 
of this Research and Development 
Center will keep abreast of scientific 
developments as they affect the food 
industry, will maintain liaison with re- 
search groups, and will work with uni- 
versity research organizations that 
might be assigned partial projects by 
this division. A full-time staff of 45 to 
50 people will be employed. The open- 
ing date for this Center is March 
1957. 


A new electronic cooking center 
that can be used as a built-in, a free- 
standing, or a roll-around appliance 


AND EXHiBIPORS 


has been announced by Hotpoint Co. 
Forerunner of the new model was in- 
troduced last January. The latest 
model has been completely redesigned 
with new larger second and minute 
timing controls, and new location of 
the rotary dials. Designed for the 
ultramodern kitchen, the new elec- 
tronic cooking center resembles a 
double oven built-in appliance finished 
in brushed satin chrome, accented by 
copper-colored grid screens, one at the 
top and one at the bottom. Electron 
tubes convert electrical energy into 
high frequency micro waves that in- 
stantly cook foods. The Hotpoint 
Home Economics Institute found that 
cooking time on certain foods can be 
cut to 1/5 of the regular time. A 12- 
pound turkey used to take 5 hours— 
with the electronic cooking center, it 
takes one hour. Baked potatoes, which 
took 60 minutes to bake, can be done 
in 4 minutes. Hotpoint says, too, that 
another feature of microwave cooking 
is that only the food gets hot. Cook- 
ing utensils stay cool and there is no 
need to use hot pads. Food can be 
cooked in glass dishes, on absorbent 
paper, and even on china dinner 
plates. 


New to the Necchi-Elna line of sew- 
ing machines is the push button 
Necchi Supernova BF. According to 
the Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine 
Company, the Supernova BF is the 
world’s first push button straight stitch 
machine. It has a push button for in- 
stant control of forward and reverse 
feed; drop feed; bar tacking; automatic 
oil distributing system; flexible double 
spool pins; two-way motor control for 
knee or foot; fully concealed two- 
speed electric motor with switch for 
fast and slow sewing; fully concealed 
automatic bobbin winder; exclusive 
built-in 12-volt light with long-lasting 
bulb; 3-position rotary needle plate. 
This machine is available as a portable 
as well as in a variety of cabinets. 


The makers of Norge washers 
have announced that their 1957 home 
laundry line will be equipped with a 
Dispenser Wheel which will automati- 
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cally condition the rinse water. This 
Dispenser Wheel will enable you to 
add Calgon, a water-conditioner, auto- 
matically to rinse water simply by 
preloading the wheel at the same time 
you load the washer. Where water is 
relatively soft, a tablespoonful of 
Calgon to the tub may be sufficient. 
In hard water areas a cupful may be 
necessary. The required amount of 
Calgon is mixed with a cup and a half 
of warm water. The mixture is added 
to the Norge Dispenser Wheel when 
the clothes are placed in the tub. Cen- 
trifugal force holds the mixture in the 
wheel until the first deep rinse, when 
Calgon is automatically injected into 
the water. Previously Calgon has been 
used primarily in the wash water be- 
cause of the inconvenience of manu- 


ally adding it to the rinse. 


Here are a few helpful hints for the 
Yuletide season from the Lewyt Cor- 
poration, makers of vacuum cleaners. 
Use the spray attachment of your 
vacuum with any recommended fire- 
proofing liquid on the tree and its sur- 
rounding area. Give wreaths, boughs, 
cones, and even the tree a snowy look 
by using white water paint—1 part 
paint to 34 part water, or 1 part oil 
paint to 44 paint thinner. Use the 
blower to inflate balloons to add to the 
festive atmosphere. Insert the hose 
end inside a kitchen funnel with the 
small end of the funnel inserted in the 
neck of the balloon. 


Relax with needlework is the ad- 
vice Coats & Clark gives in the tre- 
mendous advertising campaign the 
company has launched this fall. It 
stresses the points that needlecrafts 
can be fitted into odd moments, are 
portable, are a means of creative ex- 
pression, and produce useful and de- 
sirable articles at low cost. A new 
booklet features “bulky look” knitting 
with new Turbo-Knit nylon-wool yarn. 


The July-August issue of Hotpoint 
News Notes mentions that Barbara 
Dooley is the newest addition to the 
Hotpoint Home Economics Institute 
staff. She will be field home econo- 
mist in the Eastern Region. She re- 
places Bettie Friedel, who has left to 
assume a full-time position as Mrs. 
Angus Curry. Miss Dooley was for- 
merly a regional home economist for 
an appliance manufacturer. She has 
also been an interior decorator and 
was on the staff of the New York Ex- 
tension Service. 
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WASHINGION, 


Tide Washday Notes #8 


PRE-TREATING...AN IMPORTANT STEP 


that pays off in better cleaning results from your automatic washer 


Teach your students correct pre-treating—and washing... 
with a detergent that’s ideally suited for both! 


on collars and cuffs, on long sleeves, 
on the feet of socks, and on various 
areas of children’s clothing. Proceed as 
shown in the steps below. 


Use the same detergent for pre-treating 
and washing. Before placing clothes in 
automatic, give special attention to 
perspiration stains and ground-in soil 


a 


First.simply wet extra dirty area on garment and 
sprinkle on a normal sudsing detergent like Tide. 


P.S. Pockets should always be emptied before 
putting clothes in automatic. Close slide fasteners 
on garments. Remove all non-washable trim, pins, 
buckles, shoulder pads, belts and decorative 
buttons. Apron ties and any loose straps may be 
tied loosely to prevent tangling. 


Or brush with a sott brush. Garment is now 
ready for washing in automatic with Tide. 


A detergent best suited for pre-treating— and 
washing—must have enough cleaning power to 
loosen ground-in soil, be suitable for automatics, 
safe for delicate fabrics. Tests in the lab, in 
washing clinics, by consumer panels and in the 
home, prove Tide fulfills these requirements. 


In fact, Tide has proved so perfectly suited for modern washing procedures that the makers 
of 25 automatics pack Tide exclusively in each one of their new top-loading machines. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HAMILTON 
HOTPOINT 
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This is the eighth of a series of Washday Notes from Tide, America’s favorite for automatic washers. Clip this page for refer- 
ence. For reprints of these (and previous Washday Motes), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. H., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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sweeten it with SUCARYL... 


i i 


No one (no matter how much he’d like to lose weight) likes to give up all 
his favorite sweetened foods. Certainly, you don’t need to, because with Sucaryl 
you can have all the sweetness you want in your diet—and not add a single 
calorie. That goes for food and drinks, hot or cold. You can use it practically 
anywhere you would sugar—and you'll never taste the difference! 


* For example, each serving of the Pumpkin Custard shown here contains only 65 calories. If it were 
made with sugar, each serving would contain 161 calories. Find this delicious October dessert among 
many other calorie-saving recipes in the Sucary! recipe booklet—free at your drug store. 
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